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The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  (P.L.  93-236),  enacted  January  2, 
1974,  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  to  submit  a  comprehensive  report 
containing  his  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  geo¬ 
graphic  zones  in  the  midwest  and 
northeast  region  within  and  between 
which  rail  service  should  be  provided. 
This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  that  provision. 

I  urge  the  United  States  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Congress,  and  other  affected 


parties  to  consider  carefully  these  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations.  I  believe 
they  provide  the  proper  guidelines  for 
the  difficult  task  of  developing  a  viable 
system  that  meets  the  rail  service  needs 
of  the  region. 

This  report,  which  was  prepared  under 
my  supervision,  is  the  product  of  a  joint 
task  force  from  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary.  Although  a  great  many 
individuals  contributed  to  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  give  special  recogni¬ 
tion  to  James  Hagen.  William  Loftus, 
James  McClellan,  and  Gerald  Davies  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration;  to 
Barrs  Lewis  and  Gary  Broemser  of  the 
Office  of  Transportation  Policy  Develop¬ 
ment;  to  Ralph  Mueller  of  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Program  Review;  and  to 
Asaph  Hall,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary. 

Claude  S.  Brinegar, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


LEGISLATIVE  MANDATE 

Much  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  region  comprising 
the  Northeast  and  portions  of  the  Midwest  has  fallen  into 
serious  physical  disrepair  and  financial  insolvency.1  Seven 
of  the  region’s  Class  I  and  one  of  its  Class  II  railroads  are 
undergoing  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act,  and  some  are  close  to  liquidation.2  There  are 
also  15  subsidiaries  of  the  Penn  Central  that  have  filed  for 
reorganization. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (P.L. 
93-236)  (“the  Act”)  which  became  law  on  January  2, 
1974: 

(1)  Established  the  United  States  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  to  plan  and  finance  the  restructuring  of  this  ailing 
rail  system; 

(2)  Directed  the  establishment  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  to  operate  and  modernize  parts  or  all 
of  the  restructured  system;3 

(3)  Allowed  for  the  future  abandonment  of  unneces¬ 
sary  services;  and 

(4)  Established  an  interim  joint  Federal-State  sub¬ 
sidy  program  for  the  continuation  and  improvement  of- 
local  rail  services  which  would  otherwise  not  be  included 
in  the  Corporation’s  or  other  solvent  railroads’  operations. 

The  planning  process  for  restructuring  rail  service 
within  this  region  is  to  be  accomplished  in  seven  basic 
steps: 

(1)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  submit  a  re¬ 
port  containing  his  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  rail  service  within  and  between  the  several  geo¬ 
graphic  zones  of  the  region  and  describing  the  criteria 
used  in  developing  those  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  This  document,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  is  that 
report. 


(2)  The  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  (“Office”)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (“ICC”),  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Act,  will  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  Secretary’s  report  and  prepare  a  report  containing 
an  evaluation  of  the  Secretary’*  recommendations. 

(3)  The  United  States  Railway  Association  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  detailed  Preliminary  System  Plan  based  upon 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  ICC  Office. 

(4)  The  ICC  Office  will  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
Preliminary  System  Plan  and  prepare  a  report  eval¬ 
uating  the  Plan. 

(5)  The  Association  will  then  prepare  a  Final  Sys¬ 
tem  Plan  reflecting  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
ICC  Office  report  on  the  Preliminary  System  Plan. 

(6)  The  ICC  will  prepare  an  evaluation  of  the  Final 
System  Plan. 

(7)  The  Congress  will  approve  or  reject  the  Final 
System  Plan  before  it  is  implemented.  (If  rejected,  the 
Plan  must  be  revised  by  the  Association  and  returned 
to  the  Congress  for  approval.) 

Once  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  Final  System  Plan 
will  become  the  basis  on  which  specific  rail  properties  of 
the  existing  bankrupt4  and  solvent  railroads  in  the  region 
are  transferred  or  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  or  other 
solvent  railroads  to  make  up  the  restructured  system  or  are 
abandoned  (unless  retained  for  the  provision  of  rail  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  subsidy  provisions  of  the  Act). 

Three  of  the  six  purposes  set  out  in  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  Act  are  directly  relevant  to  this  planning 
process.  They  are : 

“to  provide  for — 

(1)  the  identification  of  a  rail  service  system  in  the 
midwest  and  northeast  region  which  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  and  service  requirements  of  this  region 
and  of  the  national  rail  transportation  system; 


'The  region,  as  designated  in  the  Act,  includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  those  portions  of  contiguous  States  in  which  are  located  rail  properties  owned  or  operated  by  railroads  doing  business  primarily  in  the 
aforementioned  jurisdictions  (as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  order).  In  its  order  in  Ex  Parte  No.  293  approved 
January  14,  1974,  and  served  January  23,  1974,  the  Commission  delineated  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  Kewaunee  and  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  as  included  in  the  region. 

*  Railroad  operating  companies  are  classified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  basis  of  operating  revenue,  with  those 
carriers  with  $5  million  or  more  of  annual  revenue  classified  as  Class  I  and  those  with  less  than  15  million  classified  as  Class  II.  The  Class 
I  railroads  in  reorganization  are  the  Ann  Arbor,  Boston  &  Maine,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Erie  Lackawanna,  Lehigh  Valley,  Penn 
Central,  and  Reading.  The  Class  II  railroad  in  reorganization  is  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River. 

*  If  the  Association  deems  it  necessary  for  competitive  or  other  reasons,  there  could  be  two  or  more  new  rail  corporations  established 
to  operate  the  system. 

4  The  term  “bankrupt  railroad”  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  identify  a  railroad  which  is  within  the  definition  of  “railroad  in  re¬ 
organization”  in  section  102(12). 
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(2)  the  reorganization  of  railroads  in  this  region 

into  an  economically  viable  system  capable  of  providing 

adequate  and  efficient  rail  service  to  the  region; 

***** 

(6)  necessary  Federal  financial  assistance  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer.’" 

The  Act  provided  specific  guidelines  for  the  re¬ 
structuring  and  reorganization  process  in  terms  of  the 
goals  to  be  sought  in  the  Final  System  Plan.  Among  those 
goals  are  (1)  the  creation  of  a  financially  self-sustaining 
rail  service  system  in  the  region;  (2)  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  rail  service  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
rail  transportation  needs  and  service  requirements  of  the 
region;  (3)  the  preservation,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
other  goals,  of  existing  patterns  of  service  by  railroads, 
and  of  existing  railroad  trackage  in  areas  in  which  fossil 
fuel  natural  resources  are  located,  and  the  utilization  of 
those  modes  of  transportation  in  the  region  which  require 
the  smallest  amount  of  scarce  energy  resources  and  which 
can  most  efficiently  transport  energy  resources;  (4)  the 
retention  and  promotion  of  competition  in  the  provision 
of  rail  and  other  transportation  services  in  the  region ;  and 
(5)  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  environmental 
standards,  particularly  the  applicable  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  plans  established  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  taking  into  consideration 
the  environmental  impact  of  alternative  choices  of  action. 

Other  factors  which  the  Act  directs  the  Association 
to  consider  in  arriving  at  the  Final  System  Plan  include: 
the  need  for  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  track,  equipment  and  other  facilities;  methods  of 
achieving  economies  in  the  cost  of  rail  operations  in  the 
region;  means  of  achieving  rationalization  of  rail  services 
and  the  rail  system  in  the  region;  marketing  studies;  the 
impact  on  railroad  employees;  consumer  needs;  traffic 
analyses;  financial  studies;  and  any  other  factors  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  Association  or  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

This  summary  of  the  legislative  mandate  shows  the 
important  role  of  this  report  in  the  reorganization  planning 
process.  In  essence,  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  launch 
the  planning  process  and  to  give  it  direction  as  to  where 
rail  service  should  be  provided  in  the  restructuring  of  the 
region’s  rail  system. 

Thus,  the  objectives  of  this  report  are  to  provide: 

•  A  description  of  the  existing  rail  system  in  the  region ; 

•  An  analysis  of  the  capital  and  operating  problems 
that  exist  and  possible  improvements  that  might  be 
realized;  and 

•  Recommendations  as  to  where  rail  service  should  be 
provided  and  for  the  restructuring  and  consolidation  of 
interstate  and  local  rail  service. 

The  report  first  discusses  the  railroad  problem  in  the 
region  with  reference  to  the  specific  factors  addressed  bv 
the  Act.  It  then  discusses  the  criteria  on  which  the 
recommendations  for  rail  service  are  based  both  for  the 
interstate  and  local  service  rail  networks,  and  presents 
conclusions  and  recommendations  for  use  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  development  of  the  Preliminary  and  Final 
System  Plans. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  Department’s  analysis  of  rail  service  in  the  region 
has  led  to  several  basic  conclusions  which  underlie  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  report.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  are: 

•  A  fundamental  consolidation  and  restructuring  of  the 
region’s  railroad  industry  (including  both  bankrupt 
and  solvent  carriers)  is  required  if  the  public  policy 
goals  described  in  the  Act  are  to  be  realized. 

•  The  major  benefits  to  be  realized  from  this  consolida¬ 
tion  and  restructuring  will  be,  first,  improved  capital 
productivity  and  a  viable  financial  base  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  railroads  in  the  region.  This  im¬ 
provement  will  then  lead  to  higher  quality  rail  service 
for  the  entire  region. 

•  In  order  to  achieve  improved  productivity,  the  ex¬ 
isting,  highly  duplicative  and  underutilized  individual 
railroad  interstate  mainlines  in  the  region  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  high  volume,  upgraded  interstate 
network. 

•  In  order  to  maintain  and  enhance  rail  competition 
and  improve  efficiency  of  operations  within  the  region, 
the  Corporation  and  other  solvent  carriers  should,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  share  facilities  and  co¬ 
ordinate  operations  over  the  high  volume  network. 

•  Local  rail  service  requirements  in  the  region  should 
be  fulfilled  generally  with  single  carrier,  direct  rail 
service  in  order  to  give  the  rail  mode  a  viable  eco¬ 
nomic  base  and  to  support  effective  intermodal  com¬ 
petition. 

•  The  existing,  highly  duplicative,  feeder  and  local 
service  network  used  for  local  rail  services  should  be 
streamlined  by  permitting  the  abandonment  of  rail 
facilities  which  are  not  financially  self-sustaining. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  above  conclusions,  the  Department  makes 
the  following  recommendations: 

•  The  solvent  carriers  in  the  region  are  urged  to  be¬ 
come  full  participants  in  the  planning  and  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  region’s  rail  system. 

•  The  Association  should  concentrate  its  planning  efforts 
on  two  levels  of  the  region’s  rail  system — local  rail 
service  and  high  volume,  interstate  rail  service.  Each 
of  these  levels  must  be  restructured  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  efficiency  and  financial  viability 
of  rail  operations  in  the  region. 

•  At  the  local  service  level,  continued  direct  rail  service 
should  be  provided  for  nearly  all  of  the  region’s 
normal  rail  freight  traffic.  Less  than  4  percent  of 
the  region’s  rail  traffic  is  originated  or  terminated  on 
lines  which  are  potentially  excess  and  most  of  this 
traffic  can  be  retained  by  the  rail  mode  through  sub¬ 
sidy  programs  or  combined  motor  carrier/rail  service. 

•  At  the  interstate  level,  duplicative  lines  and  facilities 
should  be  downgraded  or  eliminated  and  service  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  goal  of  substantially  increasing 
utilization  of  the  consolidated  and  restructured  system. 
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•  At  the  local  level,  rail  pick-up  and  delivery  service  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  at  least  %  percent  of  the  region’s 

should  be  coordinated  so  that  it  is  provided  by  a  rail  traffic  would  continue  to  receive  direct  rail  service, 

single  railroad  in  a  gi\en  geographic  area.  Of  the  remaining  4  percent  of  the  traffic,  a  part  may  be 

•  Existing  interstate  routes  should  be  consolidated  to  covered  by  additions  to  the  Association’s  Final  System 

establish  a  high  volume  interstate  network  which  Plan,  other  elements  may  continue  under  the  short  term 

warrants  a  major  modernization  program.  subsidy  provisions  conlained  in  the  Act,  and  the  remainder 

•  Rail  competition  shonld  be  maintained  only  oter  can  be  served  by  motor  carrier  or  joint  motor  carrier /rail 

the  high  volume  interstate  network  between  major  Thus  ,hc  overall  ;  ,  „f  tha  recommen<fcd 

traffic  generating  centers  which  provide  a  sufficient  „  ..  .  t  .  .  ..  H 

r  .  ..  •  cutback  in  rail  freight  service  is  quite  small, 

volume  of  rail  traffic  to  produce  at  least  eight  train 

loads  per  day  each  moving  more  than  approximately  Approximately  25  percent  of  the  region’s  railroad  route 

200  miles  in  the  same  general  direction.  In  our  mileage  appears  to  be  potentially  excess,  either  because  it 

judgment  other  points  do  not  require  mainline  service  is  uneconomic  or  clearly  redundant.  However,  it  is 

by  more  than  one  railroad.  emphasized  that  this  constitutes  only  a  rough  estimate  of 

Table  1  summarizes,  by  State  in  the  region,  the  Secre-  ,h<'  rou,e  n’i,eaS<-  which  ma>'  **  “  excess  ” 

tary’s  recommendations  on  regional  rail  service,  comparing  Final  System  Plan.  The  available  mileage  data  is 

current  levels  of  traffic  and  route  mileage  with  the  levels  neither  current  nor  precise,  and  additional  analysis  by  the 
resulting  from  the  recommendations  as  to  points  in  the  Association  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  mileage  in¬ 
region  which  should  receive  direct  local  rail  service.  As  volved  and  further  define  the  potentially  excess  trackage. 


Table  1.— SUMMARY  OF  SECRETARY’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 

1972  Route  Mileage 

1972  Annual  Carloads  Generated  1 

States 

State 

Totals 

(Miles) 

Potentially  Excess  * 

Rail  Line 

Miles  Percent  of  Total 

State 

Totals 

(Thousands) 

Retained  In  Service 
Recommendations 

Carloads  Percent  of 

(Thousands)  Total  * 

Connecticut . 

664 

175 

26 

161 

154 

95 

Delaware . . . . . . 

291 

75 

26 

157 

154 

98 

District  of  Columbia _ 

30 

— 

— 

180  4 

167  4 

93 

Illinois . _ 

10, 822 

2,650 

24 

4,541  • 

4,393  4 

97 

Indiana..  . . . 

6,405 

2,350 

37 

1,846  • 

1, 733  • 

94 

Maine.  .  . . . . 

1,666 

75 

5 

309 

289 

94 

Maryland . . 

1,110 

225 

20 

631 

613 

97 

Massachusetts _ 

1,430 

475 

33 

399 

375 

94 

Michigan. . . 

6,159 

2,275 

37 

2,053 

1,985 

97 

New  Hampshire- . . . 

817 

400 

49 

71 

63 

88 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

1,742 

300 

17 

819 

809 

99 

New  York . . . . . 

5, 595 

1,875 

34 

1,330 

1,258 

95 

Ohio _ _ _ 

7,804 

2,500 

32 

3,979 

3,837 

96 

Pennsylvania _ 

8,273 

1,450 

18 

3,539 

3,389 

96 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

146 

25 

17 

41 

38 

91 

Vermont.. . . . . 

766 

250 

33 

60 

52 

88 

Virginia _ _ 

3, 895 

275 

7 

1,872 

1,824 

97 

"West  Virginia . . . 

3,569 

200 

6 

1,985 

1,916 

4  97 

Total  for  Region . . 

61,184 

15, 575 

25 

23,973 

23,049 

96 

1  Total,  originating  or  terminating  traffic. 

*  Estimated  from  zone  maps  (see  Volume  II);  does  not  include  mileage  in  zones  not  served  by  bankrupt  railroads. 

*  It  is  expected  that  some  additional  traffic  will  also  continue  to  be  carried  by  rail,  either  directly  or  via  motor  carrier/rail 
piggy-back  combinations. 

4  Includes  entire  Washington,  D.C.,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

1  Includes  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

*  Includes  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Data  Sources:  (1)  State  Mileage  from  Transport  Statistics  in  the  U.S.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  (2)  State  annual  car¬ 
loads  from  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Office  of  Economics,  compiled  from  traffic  data  supplied  by  the  region  s  Class  I 
railroads. 
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FIGURE  1 

ROUTE  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  IN  THE  REGION 
(1860  TO  1971) 


ROUTE 

MILES 

(000) 


INCLUDES  17  STATES  PLUS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


1860  1870  1880  1890,1900  1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  I960  1970 


SOURCE:  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  3V,  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 
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PART  I 

THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM  IN  THE  MIDWEST  AND  NORTHEAST  REGION 


PROBLEM 

Any  analysis  of  rail  service  in  the  midwest  and  northeast 
region  must  take  into  account  the  fundamental  problems 
facing  the  rail  industry  in  the  region,  the  importance  of 
the  rail  industry  to  the  economic  base  both  of  the  region 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  role  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  as  essential  elements  in  the  region’s  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  Since  these  subjects  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  in  previous  reports.1  this  report  only  summarizes 
these  important  factors,  with  primary  emphasis  on  aspects 
related  directly  to  the  restructuring  process  established  by 
the  Act. 

The  causes  of  the  region’s  rail  problems  are  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  to  the  industry.  The  major  external 
factors  are  limited  access  to  capital  markets  due  to  historic 
low  profit  rates;  trends  in  intermodal  competition;  shifts 
in  regional  transportation  demand;  unbalanced  Federal 
investment  policies;  and  adverse  regulatory  policies.  The 
main  internal  factors  are  operating  inefficiencies,  low- 
service  quality,  resistance  to  change  by  both  management 
and  labor,  and  lack  of  innovations  in  marketing  and  pric¬ 
ing  strategies  and  operating  practices.  The  restructuring 
process  for  the  region’s  rail  system  can  only  hope  to  Im¬ 
prove  certain  of  these  factors.  Specifically,  in  dealing  with 
external  factors,  the  process  can  serve  to  improve:  (1)  the 
effectiveness  of  rail  as  a  competitor  with  other  transporta¬ 
tion  modes;  (2)  indirectly,  the  balance  of  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  among  the  various  transportation  modes;  and  (3)  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  in  the  region  to  attract  capital.  In 
dealing  with  internal  factors  it  can  influence  primarily 
those  relating  to  difficulties  with  operating  efficiency  and 
quality  of  service,  although  hopefully  it  will  also  help 
bring  more  flexibility  into  the  future  roles  of  management 
and  labor. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  other  factors  adversely- 
affecting  the  rail  industry  in  the  region  will  not  be  changed 
simply  through  a  “successful”  restructuring  process.  Still 
remaining  will  be  the  long-term  effects  of  restrictive  and 
outdated  regulatory  policies,  work  rule  practices,  and  the 
inability  of  both  rail  management  and  labor  to  adapt  more 
quickly  to  changing  technology  and  market  conditions. 

This  report  concentrates  on  the  discussion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  recommendations  for  improving  the  operating 
efficiency  of  both  the  bankrupt  and  solvent  railroads  in  the 
region  through  a  restructuring  and  consolidating  process 


as  set  forth  as  a  primary  objective  of  the  Act.  While  these 
steps  will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  industry’s 
financial  viability  and  service  quality,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  supplemented  by  action  to  deal  with  the  other  factors. 
These  other  actions,  however,  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report. 

Historical  Background 

From  a  meager  start  in  about  1830,  the  rail  system  in 
the  region  grew  rapidly  following  the  Civil  War.  By 
1900  the  construction  phase  along  the  northeastern  sea- 
coast  was  nearly  completed;  by  1910  the  growth  in  route 
mileage  in  the  entire  region  was  practically  ended  and 
the  physical  basis  for  today’s  system  was  set.  As  shown 
in  Figure  1,  90  percent  of  the  peak  route  mileage  in  the 
region  was  in  place  by  1900.  and  99  percent  was  in  place 
by  1910.  Since  1920.  when  the  peak  of  78.000  route  miles 
was  reached,  route  mileage  has  declined  slowly  at  an  aver¬ 
age  yearly  rate  of  about  330  miles.  The  present  system 
totals  61,000  miles. 

The  capacity  of  this  system  continued  to  increase  after 
1920,  despite  the  leveling  off  in  total  route  mileage.  Ton¬ 
nage  capacity  multiplied  several  times  as  freight  cars 


became  larger 

and  locomotives  more 

powerful. 

Moreover, 

Table 

2.— RAIL  SYSTEM 

CAPACITY 

Signal  System 

Automatic  Block 

Centralized  Traffic 

Signal 

Control 

Gross 

Gross 

Tons 

Tons 

Number 

Trains  Per  Per  Year2 

Trains  Per 

Per  Year2 

of  Tracks 

Day  1  (Millions) 

Day1 

(Millions) 

Single . . 

40  62 

60 

93 

Double _ 

120  186 

160 

250 

1  Total  both  directions. 

2  Gross  ton  miles  per  route  mile;  total  both  directions. 

Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Office  of 

Research,  Development  &  Demonstrations. 

Note:  This  table  represents  the  engineering  capacity  of  the 
respective  lines.  Practical  capacity  will  be  affected  by 
terrain,  train  size,  tonnage,  operating  procedures,  etc. 


*  Notably  in  The  Penn  Central  and  Other  Railroads,  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  December  1972;  The  Northeastern 
Railroad  Problem,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  March  1973;  and  Improving  Railroad  Productivity,  Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Railroad  Productivity  to  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  November  1973. 
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track  capacity  increased  dramatically  as  centralized  track 
control  (CTO  signal  systems  were  installed.  The  in¬ 
creased  capacity  associated  with  the  installation  of  various 
signal  systems  on  a  given  track  is  illustrated  in  Table  2. 
which  shows  that  the  change  from  an  automatic  block 
system  to  a  CTC  signal  system  results  in  a  50  percent 
increase  in  the  train  capacity  of  a  single  track  roadway.1 

W  hile  capacity  of  the  rail  system  increased  after  1920. 
the  economic  fortunes  of  the  railroads  in  the  region  began 
to  decline  significantly.  This  decline  was  a  result  of  the 
combined  influences  of  changing  demand  for  transportation 
service  from  bulk  commodities  ( particularly  coal)  to  high 
value  processed  goods,  the  decentralization  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  and  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  adjust  their  oper¬ 
ations  and  physical  plant  to  changing  market  conditions. 

During  the  same  period  intercitv  motor  carriage  cap¬ 
tured  much  of  the  short  and  medium  haul,  high  value, 
high  rated  traffic,  leaving  the  railroads  with  the  lower 
value,  lower  rated  and  long  haul  commodities.  This  was. 
of  course,  the  logical  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  a 
national  highway  network  which  accelerated  the  emergence 
of  highly  flexible  and  responsive  motor  carriers  which 
could  provide  fast,  frequent  and  reliable  freight  service. 


Also  during  this  period  new  technology  for  inland 
waterway  barge  operations  was  emerging  in  the  form  of 
larger,  more  powerful  towboats  and  larger  barges.  In 
addition,  large  Federal  investments  in  waterway,  lock  and 
dam  facilities  (but  without  appropriate  charges  to  the 
users)  were  producing  new  and  low  cost  competition  for 
railroads  for  the  movement  of  such  long  haul,  bulk  com¬ 
modities  as  coal  and  grain.  On  a  national  basis,  the  rail 
share  of  intercity  freight  ton-miles  dropped  from  more 
than  75  percent  in  1929  to  36  percent  in  1970. 

The  legacy  of  these  changing  conditions  and  the  rail¬ 
roads’  inability  to  adjust  to  them  is  a  physical  plant  with 
a  capacity  far  exceeding  the  foreseeable  demand  for  rail 
service,  and  with  a  need  of  substantial  upgrading. 

Despite  these  adverse  conditions,  rail  remains  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  the  total  transportation  s\ .-tern  of  the  region. 
Table  3.  which  gives  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
output  shipped  by  rail  for  the  region's  16  major  produc¬ 
tion  areas,  shows  that  railroads  carry  32  ]*crcent  of  the 
originating  tonnage.  The  significance  of  these  data  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  15  of  the  nation’s  top  25 
major  production  areas  are  located  in  the  region. 


Table  3.— ORIGINATING;  TONNAGE,  MODAL  SHARE,  AND  LENGTH  OF  HAI  L  FOR  REGION’S  MAJOR 

CENSUS  PRODUCTION  AREAS 

(Manufacturing  Output) 


Originating  Tonnage  Modal  Share  1  Average  Length  of  Haul 

Production  Area  (Million  Tons)  (Percent)  (Miles) 


City 

Total 

Rail 

Truck 

Other 

Rail 

Truck 

Other  All  Modes 

Rail 

Truck  5 

Chicago,  IL  _ _  _ 

_  62. 2 

23.5 

33.0 

5.  7 

38 

53 

9 

275 

377 

20S 

Philadelphia,  PA _ 

_  .  _  5*2.  7 

7. 1 

21.7 

23.9 

13 

41 

45 

390 

473 

201 

Detroit,  MI _  _  . . 

_  .  41. 4 

20.0 

19.  8 

l.G 

48 

48 

4 

277 

401 

150 

Pittsburgh,  PA _  . . 

_ _  37.o 

15.  7 

15.0 

G.  8 

42 

40 

IS 

347 

375 

229 

Cleveland,  OH _  ... 

_  33.0 

11.1) 

21.8 

0.  2 

35 

04 

1 

273 

400 

190 

St.  Louis,  MO . . . . 

_  .  28. 3 

8.0 

13.0 

7.3 

28 

40 

2G 

302 

529 

1S2 

Newark,  NJ _  _ 

_  27.3 

3.8 

15.7 

7.8 

14 

58 

29 

247 

020 

•>27 

Buffalo.  NY _ 

. . .  23.4 

1).  9 

8.4 

5.  1 

42 

30 

22 

300 

375 

235 

Baltimore,  Ml) _  _ 

_  12.0 

4.  1 

7.  G 

0.4 

34 

03 

3 

202 

394 

1  SI 

Boston,  M A _  . 

_  11 .  G 

1.  1 

10.2 

0.3 

10 

88 

3 

377 

002 

340 

Cincinnati,  OH _ _ _ 

_  11.2 

3.9 

7.2 

0.  1 

35 

0)5 

l 

320 

491 

23  1 

Allentown,  PA  _  .  . 

_  8.3 

2.  G 

5.  G 

0.  1 

32 

08 

1 

190 

23  1 

1 53 

New  York.  NY _ _ 

_  0.0 

0.9 

5.4 

0.0 

14 

78 

9 

40S 

000 

310 

Syracuse,  NY _ 

.  6.7 

3.  1 

3.  G 

0.  1 

45 

54 

1 

312 

II 1 

214 

Harrisburg,  PA.  ........ 

. .  6.2 

1.9 

4.3 

0.0 

31 

09 

■  — 

259 

4  OS 

191 

Hartford.  CT _  _ 

_ _  4.0 

1.0 

3.7 

0.2 

20 

77 

3 

451 

921 

321 

1G — Area  Totals _ 

. . 371.5 

118.5 

190.0 

00.  2 

32 

52 

10 

309 

;_‘o 

j  1 2 

U.S.  Totals . . 

.  . .  . . 1 , 385. 0 

451.0 

500. 0 

371.0 

33 

10 

2* 

490 

.V»t  j 

J_'9 

1  Totals  may  not  add  to  100  percent  in  all 

cases  because  of  r. 

mndmg. 

1  Weighted  by  tons  carried  by  motor  carrier  and  private  truck. 

Data  Source:  IU67  Census 

of  Transportation,  Volume  III,  Coininu 

uliuj  Tran  sportatioi 

•  Sureci/. 

U.S. 

1  )cpartnr 

>>!  <  . (ini 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  train 

capacity 

of  the  >\-t 

em.  in  en 

igineering  I 

terms.  in< 

witli  tlie  in*t 

!  :mi:c  '(> 

phisticaled  -ignal  w-lnns  tl 

!*•  number  of  tiaiiis  <>j 

'•  rating  < 

>vor  the  -I  - 

Ii  iii  did  not  incic.ist 

•  {»io;.orl  innaJt’K 

1  hi'  lesult 

l:«»m  ll 

i  t.i-  t  tiia 

the  impetus  for  installation 

of  more  productive  traffic  control  systems 

was  less 

that  of  in< 

leaMiii:  * 

•ystnn 

capacity  and 

;  ...  tel.;. 

ing  the  labor  cost  associated  with  the  less  sophisticated  systems. 
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Table  4.— SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  EASTERN  DISTRICT  CLASS  I  RAILROADS 

(1972) 


Miles  of  Road  Operated 

Revenue  Ton  Miles 

Operating  Revenues 

Total 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Railroads 

(Miles) 

District 

U.S. 

(Billions) 

District 

U.S. 

(4  Millions)  District 

U.S. 

Bankrupt  Railroads 

Ann  Arbor... _ _ _ 

300 

0.5 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

11 

0.2 

0.1 

Boston  and  Maine _ 

..  1,416 

2.6 

0.7 

2.6 

1.2 

0.3 

77 

1.6 

0.6 

Central  RR  of  New  Jersev . 

402 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

0. 1 

42 

0.9 

0.3 

Erie  Lackawanna _ 

..  2,979 

5.5 

1.4 

13.3 

5.8 

1.7 

264 

5.  5 

2.0 

Lehigh  Valiev . . . . . 

972 

1.8 

0.5 

2.7 

1. 1 

0.3 

51 

1. 1 

0.4 

Penn  Central _  _ _ 

..  19,853 

36.9 

9.  5 

83.2 

36. 0 

10.7 

1,825 

38.2 

13.6 

Reading _ _ _  _ 

..  1.169 

2. 2 

0.6 

3.5 

1 . 5 

0.  5 

111 

2.3 

0.8 

Total,  7  Bankrupts _ _ _ 

..  27,091 

50.3 

13.0 

106.8 

46.2 

13.7 

2, 381 

49.8 

17.8 

Selected  Solvent  Railroads 

Chessie  System  1 _ '. . . . 

..  11,354 

21.  1 

5.5 

57.0 

24.  6 

7.3 

1,002 

21.0 

7.5 

Delaware  and  Hudson. _  _ 

717 

1.3 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

0.3 

42 

0.9 

0.3 

Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie . 

211 

0.4 

0.  1 

1.3 

0.6 

0.2 

38 

0.8 

0.3 

Maine  Central _  _ _ 

908 

1.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.  1 

28 

0.6 

0.2 

Norfolk  and  Western _ _ _ 

..  7,616 

14.2 

3.7 

48.7 

21.  1 

6.3 

795 

16.6 

5. 9 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac.. 

110 

0.2 

0.  1 

1. 1 

0.5 

0.  1 

25 

0. 5 

0.2 

Detroit,  Toledo  Ironton _  _ _ 

476 

0.9 

0.2 

1.4 

0.6 

0.2 

42 

0.9 

0.3 

Total,  7  Solvents _ 

..  21,392 

39.8 

10.3 

112.7 

48,8 

14.5 

1,972 

41.3 

14.7 

Other  Eastern  Solvents — Total . . 

..  5,338 

9.9 

2.6 

11.6 

5.0 

1.5 

430 

8.9 

3.2 

Total  Eastern  Solvents . . 

..  26,730 

49.7 

12.8 

124.3 

53.8 

16.0 

2,  402 

50.2 

17.9 

Eastern  District — Total _ _ 

..  53,821 

100.0 

25.  9 

231.  1 

100.  0 

29.8 

4,783 

100.0 

35.7 

United  States — Total _  _ 

..208,044 

— 

100.0 

778. 1 

— 

100.0 

13,411 

— 

100.0 

1  Statistics  given  for  the  Chessie  System  represent  the  combined  statistics  for  the  B&O,  the  C&O,  and  the  Western  Maryland 

Data  Sources:  (1)  Statistics  for  individual  railroads:  Moody’s  Transportation  Manual,  1973,  supplemented  by  Association  of 
American  Railroads  statistics. 

(2)  Miles  of  Road  Operated,  Revenue  Ton-Miles  and  Operating  Revenue  Totals  for  the  Eastern  District  and 
the  United  States:  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

A  summary  of  data  on  the  major  railroads  in  the  Eastern 
District1  is  shown  in  Table  4.  The  importance  of  the 
bankrupt  .Class  I  railroads  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1972.  they  accounted  for  46  percent  of  the  District’s  ton- 
mile  rail  freight  volume  and  14  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
rail  freight  volume.  In  addition,  a  high  percentage  of  rail 
traffic  is  interchanged  between  bankrupt  and  solvent  car¬ 
riers.  For  example,  74  percent  of  Penn  Central’s  1972 
traffic  was  handled  in  conjunction  with  some  80  other 
railroads. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  RAILROAD  EFFICIENCY 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  a  basic  purpose  of  the  restruc¬ 
turing  process  established  by  the  Act  is  to  maintain 
adequate  rail  service  while  revising  the  existing  rail  system 
so  that  financially  viable,  privately-operated  railroads  will 
continue  to  serve  the  region.  This  process  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  region — both  bankrupt 


and  solvent — since  the  operations  of  each  impact  on  all  the 
others.  Therefore,  the  need  is  to  improve  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  region’s  railroads  as  a  whole,  although 
the  most  noticeable  end  product  of  the  process  will  be  a 
reorganization  of  the  bankrupt  carriers  under  a  new  cor¬ 
porate  organization. 

To  identify  those  areas  where  operating  efficiency  may 
be  improved,  it  is  useful  to  analyze  the  rail  system  on 
two  levels.  One  level  covers  the  interstate  mainline  net¬ 
work  over  which  the  individual  rail  carriers  operate.  This 
network  consists  basically  of  the  system’s  comparatively 
high  quality,  high  density  rail  lines.  On  the  other  level, 
there  is  the  local  service,  pick-up  and  delivery  and  feeder 
network  which  serves  to  feed  tin*  interstate  mainline  struc¬ 
ture.  The  following  discussion  deals  first  with  efficiencies 
in  the  production  of  rail  services  in  general  and  then  with 
the  provision  of  those  services  within  the  framework  of 
intramodal  and  intermodal  competition. 


1  The  Eastern  District,  as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  differs  from  the  region  addressed  in  this  report  in  that  it 
excludes  the  northwestern  third  of  Illinois  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
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To  understand  the  factors  which  influence  the  economic 
viability  of  a  specific  rail  service,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  separately  the  major  operations  involved:  1 1 )  origina¬ 
tion  and  termination  switching;  12)  intermediate  switch¬ 
ing;  and  (3)  the  line  haul.  Overall  operating  effieiency  is 
closely  linked  to  the  generation  of  sufficient  traffic  volumes 
to  achieve  high  utilization  of  labor  and  equipment  in  the 
line  haul  operation. 

Because  individual  shippers  seldom  generate  the  traffic 
volumes  required  to  fill  an  entire  train,  carriers  must  pick 
up  cars  from  several  shippers  and  assemble  them  into 
efficient-sized  trains  for  the  line  haul  portion  of  the  overall 
movement.  The  specific  location  of  the  shipper’s  siding 
also  has  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  rail  pick-up 
and  delivery  service,  a  cost  that  can  be  measured  in  both 
time  and  money.  If  a  shipper  generates  a  large  number  of 
cars  which  can  be  efficiently  assembled  into  trains  with  a 
minimum  of  crew7  and  engine  time,  there  will  be  a  lower 
per  unit  cost.  If.  however,  a  shipper  generates  only  one 
or  a  few  cars  at  a  time,  the  unit  cost  of  assembling  trains 
will  be  high. 

Each  individual  rail  carrier  providing  service  within  a 
given  area  generally  provides  yards  for  the  assembly  and 
disassembly  of  trains,  and  each  of  these  yards  must  he 
maintained,  staffed  with  train  and  yard  crews,  and 
equipped  with  switching  locomotives.  Thus,  where  two  or 
more  railroads  provide  local  service,  the  resultant  redun¬ 
dancy  and  under-utilization  of  resources  increases  the  over¬ 
all  cost  to  the  system  of  providing  pick-up  and  delivery 
services  within  that  area.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  time  taken  to  assemble  trainload  volumes 
represents  essentially  lost  time  to  shippers  because  their 
goods  are  not  moving  toward  their  destination.  To  the 
extent  that  this  assembly  process  is  prolonged  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  more  than  one  carrier  in  a  given  local  area,  the 
“cost”  to  the  shipper  is  just  that  much  more. 

In  addition,  a  shipment’s  delay  in  transit  will  be  further 
increased  if  the  train  cannot  move  through  to  its  ultimate 
destination  without  additional  switching  enroute.  Such 
intermediate  switching  is  required  in  three  types  of  situa¬ 
tions.  First,  it  is  necessary  when  cars  are  added  or 
dropped  off  at  small  traffic-generating  points  along  the 
route.  Second,  such  switching  results  from  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  locally  generated  traffic  among  the  mainline  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  several  railroads  providing  the  local  service. 
In  both  of  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  reclassify  (or 
regroup)  cars  at  major  junction  points  in  order  to  keep 
traffic  moving  in  trainload  lots.  Finally,  intermediate 
switching  occurs  where  a  shipment  moves  out  of  one  car¬ 
rier’s  territory  into  another’s. 

The  optimum  train  operation,  obviously,  is  the  direct 
movement  of  trainload  lots  from  one  origin  to  one  termina¬ 
tion.  The  cost  for  this  highly  efficient  type  of  direct  service 
is  roughly  half  that  of  the  average  train  movement.  How¬ 
ever,  as  traffic  volumes  decline,  the  rates  of  labor  and 
equipment  utilization,  and  hence  efficiency,  also  decline. 


Of  the  three  principal  factors  of  production  involved  in 
the  provision  of  rail  services  (labor,  capital  and  materials), 
labor  and  capital  costs  each  amount  to  approximately  44 
percent  of  total  expenses.1 

Thus,  while  the  efficiency  of  rail  operations  can  be  im¬ 
proved  in  many  ways,  the  significant  improvements  will 
have  to  be  realized  through  increases  in  capital  and  or 
labor  productivity.  In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  increasing  productivity  is  in  finding  ways 
to  change  inflexible  labor  work  rules  to  permit  better 
utilization  of  both  labor  and  capital.  However,  since  the 
Act  does  not  provide  any  direct  mechanism  for  making 
such  changes,  the  focus  of  this  report  is  on  obtaining  im¬ 
provements  in  capital  productivity.  Such  improvements 
may  also  provide  a  means  for  increasing  rail  revenues  by 
attracting  new  and  higher  rated  traffic. 

Means  of  Improving  Capital  Productivity 

The  greatest  potential  for  improvement  in  capital  pro¬ 
ductivity  lies  in  increasing  the  rate  of  utilization  of  the 
fixed  plant  (right-of-way  and  yards),  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  equipment,  and  eliminating  unnecessary  excess 
capacity.  The  opportunities  for  accomplishing  this  in  Jthe 
region  are  dearly  evident,  and  include  mainline-  and  local 
tracks  and  facilities  as  well  as  equipment,  especially  freight 
cars. 

Duplicate  Mainlines:  The  region’s  existing  36,000  miles 
of  mainline  track  contain  some  segments  which  carry  the 
highest  traffic  density  ( measured  in  terms  of  gross  ton-miles 
per  track  mile  per  year)  of  any  rail  lines  in  the  nation. 
However,  the  average  traffic  density  on  most  of  this  main¬ 
line  network  is  very  low  relative  to  capacity.  As  shown  in 
Table  5,  almost  a  third  of  the  Eastern  District’s  mainline 
track  falls  into  the  traffic  density  category  having  only 
three  average-sized  trains  per  day  or  1.5  trains  in  each 

Table  5.— MAINLINE  TRACK  UTILIZATION 


(In  Eastern  District,  1972) 


Million  Gross 

Ton  Miles  Per  Track 
Mile  Per  Year 

Number  of 
Average  Sized 
Trains  Per  Day  ' 

Percent  of  Total 
Track  Miles 

In  District  * 

1—  9.9 

0.6—  6. 1 

27 

10—19.9 

6.2—12.3 

39 

20 — 29. 9 

12.4—18.5 

23 

30—39.9 

18.fr— 24.7 

10 

40  and  over 

24. 8  and  over 

1 

‘Based  on  Eastern  District  average  train  size  of  4,254 
tons  in  1972,  data  contained  in  Class  I  Railroad  Financial 
and  Operating  Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
5  Eastern  District  as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Office  of 
Economics,  compiled  from  traffic  density  maps  supplied 
by  region’s  Class  I  railroads. 


1  Improving  Railroad  Productivity ,  November  1973,  p.  79. 

'In  this  report  a  section  of  track  is  classified  as  “mainline”  if  it  is  equipped  with  railroad  signals. 
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direction  per -day.  Only  one  percent  of  the  District’s 
mainline  trackage  is  found  in  the' highest  density  category 
which  represents  at  least  one  train  per  hour. 

An  insight  into  the  low  rate  of  capacity  utilization  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  data  can  be  gained  by  comparing  it  with 
the  practical  capacity  of  a  track  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  block  signal  system.  As  shown  earlier,  the  capacity 
of  a  single  track  automatic  block  signal  system  is  40 
trains  per  day  (total  in  both  directions).  For  a  CTC 
signal  system  on  a  single  track  the  daily  capacity  is  60 
trains. 

A  second  method  for  measuring  mainline  track  utiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  compare  actual  traffic  densities  with  practical 
line  capacities  for  the  mainlines  in  selected  areas  of  the 
region  and  other  sections  of  the  nation.  As  shown  in 
Table  6.  such  a  comparison  indicates  that  utilization  rates 

Table  6.— MAINLINE  CAPACITY  UTILIZATION  IN 
SELECTED  AREAS— (1972) 


Estimated 

,  Typical 

Utilization 

Selected  Area  (Percent) 


In  Region 

Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  Alleghenies  (Harris- 

hurg/Cumberland) . . _ .  25 

Mainlines  through  the  Alleghenies  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh . . 40 

New  York  and  New  England  to  Buffalo.-.-  20 

East-West  Mainlines  in  Central  Ohio .  30 

North-South  Mainlines  in  Central  Ohio  and 

Central  Indiana . 25 

Mainlines  into  St.  Louis . . 25 

Mainlines  into  Chicago . . *  _  30 

Outside  Region 

Mainlines  through  Rocky  Mountains .  45 

Los  Angeles  to  the  North .  40 

Los  Angeles  to  the  East . 45 

_  .  It  _ 


Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration.  Office  of 
Economics,  compiled  from  traffic  density  maps  supplied  • 
by  Class  I  railroads. 

for  the  region  range  from  20  to  45  percent  of  practical 
capacity  but  center  around  25  percent.  In  contrast,  utiliza¬ 
tion  rates  in  the  western  part  of  the  U.S.  are  substantially 
higher. 

This  low  utilization  of  capacity  results  primarily  from 
duplicative  mainlines.  This  suggests  that  one  obvious 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  either  eliminate  or  down¬ 
grade  to  secondary  feeder  status  the  unnecessary  main¬ 
lines  and  utilize  the  remaining  lines  at  a  much  higher  level. 


Excess  Local  Lines:  As  discussed  in  detail  in  Part  II 
of  this  report,  the  region  abounds  with  low  density  local 
lines  which  were  laid  during  an  era  when  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  was  the  only  efficient  way  to  move  goods.  With  the 
changing  structure  of  the  economy  of  the  region  and  the 
great  increase  in  transportation  by  motor  carrier,  the 
traffic  over  many  of  these  lines  is  so  light  that  the  cost 
of  their  operation  far  exceeds  the  revenue  produced. 
However,  by  introducing  certain  changes  in  operating 
procedures,  by  using  the  services  of  a  different  rail  carrier 
in  some  cases,  and  by  adjusting  some  tariff  rates,  con¬ 
tinued  direct  rail  service  should  be  possible  to  almost  all 
the  region’s  current  rail  customers  while  still  permitting 
the  elimination  of  a  significant  part  of  the  existing  rail 
network.  Also,  alternative  means  of  transportation  by 
motor  carrier/rail  combinations  will  be  available  for  those 
few  shippers  who  could  no  longer  be  located  on  a  direct 
rail  line. 

Freight  Car  Utilization:  The  relative  inefficiency  of 
present  rail  industry  practices  is  illustrated  by  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  pattern  of  freight  cars.  A  national  measure  of  freight 
car  utilization  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Out  of  a  typical 
car  cycle  totalling  26  days,  14  percent  of  the  average 
car’s  time  is  spent  in  the  line  haul  operation  while  33 
percent  is  spent  in  intermediate  switching  operations. 
29  percent-  is  spent  in  a  railroad’s  terminal  operations  at 
origin  or  termination  points,  and  23  percent  is  spent  at  the 
shipper’s  siding. 

The  region's  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  its 
average  daily  car  mileage  is  substantially  lower  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country — about  41  miles  as  compared  to  52 
miles  in  the  south  and  72  miles  in  the  west. 

The  length  of  time  a  freight  car  spends  in  switching 
yards  at  either  terminal  or  intermediate  points  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  physical  length  of  time  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  actual  mechanical  switching  and  classification 
operation.1  Obviously,  some  additional  terminal  time  be¬ 
yond  that  actually  necessary  for  the  physical  process  of 
car  switching  is  inevitable.  However,  the  excessive  amount 
of  time  freight  cars  are  idled  in  this  essentially  unproduc¬ 
tive  activity  is  indicative  of  the  gap  between  today’s  train 
operations  and  what  is  possible. 

Impact  on  Costs:  The  impact  of  the  present  low  rates 
of  plant  and  equipment  utilization  upon  the  industry’s  cost 
structure  is  evident  if  one  considers  the  large  amout  of 
capital  currently  invested  in  freight  cars.  The  net  in¬ 
vestment  of  Class  I  railroads  on  road  and  equipment  in 
1972  was  estimated  to  be  825  billion.  Of  this,  freight 
cars  account  for  88  billion  or  roughly  33  percent.2  In 
addition  a  significant  portion  of  the  nation's  railroad 
equipment  fleet  is  owned  by  entities  other  than  railroads 
(e.g.,  shippers,  financial  institutions,  etc.).  The  total  value 
of  such  non-railroad  owned  equipment  is  unknown  but 
has  been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  85  billion  (by  the 


1  The  average  length  of  time  required  to  perform  the  actual  switching  or  classification  process  at  origin  or  termination  terminals  is 
less  than  30  minutes,  and  the  time  required  to  perform  the  actual  switching  and  reclassification  operation  at  each  intermediate  switching 
point  along  the  line  haul  movement  requires  less  than  ten  minutes. 

*  Transport  statistics  in  the  United  States,  1973,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Table  7.— ESTIMATED  COST  TO  MODERNIZE 
TRACK  AND  ROADWAY 


Track  Factors 

Estimated  Modernization  Costs 

Type  of 
Modernization 

Total 
Miles 
of  Track  1 

Cost 

Per  Mile 

Total 

Modern¬ 

ized 

(Percent) 

Total 

Cost 

(Billions) 

Major  Rebuild 

of  Signalled 

Track  2 _ 

30,000 

8225,000 

100 

38.  1 

25 

2.0 

10 

0.8 

Minor  Rebuild  ; 

J 

of  Signalled  and 

Unsignalled 

Track _ 

75,  000 

820, 000 

100 

81.5 

25 

0.4 

10 

0.2 

1  There  are  approximately  75,000  miles  of  track  (excluding 
yard  and  way-switching  tracks)  in  the  ICC  Eastern  District 
of  which  30,000  miles  are  signalled. 

2  Includes  rebuilding  subgrade  and  ballast,  new  ties  and 
rails,  and  rehabilitating  signal  systems. 

*  Includes  necessary  tie  and  rail  replacement,  resurfacing 
and  alignment. 

Data  Sources:  (1)  Cost  estimates  from  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  Offices  of  Economics;  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Demonstration; 
and  Safety. 

(2)  Total  track  miles  from 

Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States,  1071 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  Signalled  track  miles  from 
Federal  Railroad  Administration, 

Office  of  Safety;  as  of  1070. 

Task  Force  on  Railroad  Productivity).1  If  that  estimate 
is  correct,  then  freight  cars  could  account  for  some 
50  percent  of  the  total  net  capital  investment  involved 
in  providing  rail  service.  Any  reduction  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  freight  car  cycle  which  is  spent  in  non-produc¬ 
tive  terminal  operations  would  thus  appreciably  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  industry’s  capital  investment. 

Similarly,  any  increase  in  the  industry’s  utilization  of 
its  mainline  capacity  would  also  permit  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  industry’s  capital  productivity.  Improved 
utilization  of  the  mainline  becomes  particularly  important 
when  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  estimated  capital 
costs  of  rehabilitating  the  region’s  mainline  system. 

The  poor  capital  productivity  resulting  from  the  rail 
system’s  excess  capacity  is  clearly  one  of  the  causes  of 
rail’s  low  rate  of  return  on  investment.  Moreover,  the 
great  cost  of  major  plant  modernization  coupled  with  this 
low  rate  of  return  tends  to  deter  the  individual  railroad 
from  risking  such  investments.  Needless  to  say,  given  the 


1  Improving  Railroad  Productivity,  November  1973. 


current  precarious  financial  situation  of  much  of  the  rail 
industry,  most  railroads  find  it  difficult  to  raise  expansion 
and  modernization  capital. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  placed  in  sharp 
focus  by  the  data  in  Table  7.  The  data  indicate  that  major 
rebuilding  of  all  existing  signalled  track  in  the  Eastern 
District  would  require  some  88  billion.  This  cost  is,  of 
course,  not  only  prohibitive,  but  would  also  be  a  poor 
investment.  Investment  is  warranted  only  where  the 
utilization  of  the  fixed  plant  is  high  enough  to  produce  an 
acceptable  return  on  the  investment.  We  believe  that  in 
a  restructured  system  only  between  10  and  25  percent  of 
the  current  track  miles  would  require  major  or  minor 
rebuilding. 

Similarly,  maintenance  costs,  as  shown  in  Table  8, 
would  be  so  large  as  to  be  prohibitive  if  the  entire  track 
network  in  the  Eastern  District  were  to  remain  in  place 
and  be  properly  maintained.  Retention  of  the  existing 
track  structure  and  patterns  of  operation  would  require 

(1)  maintenance  of  approximately  36,000  miles  of  sig¬ 
nalled  track  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $430  million. 

(2)  maintenance  of  39.000  miles  of  unsignalled  track  at 
an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $195  million,  and  (3) 
maintenance  of  yard  and  way  switching  tracks  at  an 


Table  8— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  COST  TO  MAINTAIN 
MODERNIZED  TRACK  AND  ROADWAY 


Track  Factors 

Estimated  Annual 

Maitennance  Costs 

Total 

Total 

Main-  Total 

Miles 

Cost  per  tained  Cost 

Type  of  Track  of  Track  1 

Mile 2  (Percent)  (Millions) 

Signalled  Track 
(primarily 


heavy  density) 

36,000 

$12,000 

100 

40 

$430 

170 

Unsignalled  Track 
(primarily  light 
density) . 

39,000 

$5, 000 

100 

75 

$195 

145 

1  ICC  Eastern  District. 

2  Signalled  track  assumed  maintained  to  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  Track  Safety  Standards,  minimum  Class  4 
and  maximum  Class  5;  unsignalled  track  to  minimum  Class  3 
and  maximum  Class  4. 

Data  Sources:  (1)  Cost  estimates  from  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  Offices  of  Economics; Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Demonstration; 
and  Safety. 

(2)  Total  track  miles  from 

Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States,  1971 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  Signalled  track  miles  from 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Office  of  Safety;  as  of  1970. 
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annual  cost  of  approximately  $150  million — a  total  of 
$775  million.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  restructured  and  modernized  system  would  be 
approximately  $150  million. 

Reducing  Variable  Costs:  The  Department  evaluated 
the  impact  upon  variable  costs  of  changes  in  two  selected 
aspects  of  operating  efficiency.  For  line  haul  operation,  po¬ 
tential  variable  cost  savings  were  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  various  possible  reductions  in  the  circuity  of  carrier 
routing  in  the  region.  On  the  average  trains  within  the 
region  follow  routes  that  are  13  percent  longer  than  the 
shortest  available  rail  routes.  In  the  case  of  switching 
operations,  potential  variable  cost  savings  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  reductions  in  the  average  amount  of  time 
required  to  perform  the  actual  switching  operation. 
The  results  of  these  calculations  are  shown  in  Table  9. 
which  summarizes  the  estimated  1970  variable  cost  and 
the  range  of  estimated  variable  cost  savings  for  four  pri¬ 
mary  rail  operations  at  improved  levels  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  believes  to  be  achievable: 

1.  Line  haul  services — Consolidation  of  traffic  flows 
on  a  more  direct  and  reduced  mainline  network  could 
eliminate  30  to  50  percent  of  the  existing  circuity — 
saving  $60  to  SI  10  million  annually. 

2.  Terminal  switching — Consolidation  of  local  service 
rail  operations  could  produce  an  estimated  20  to  40 
percent  improvement  in  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  terminal  switching — saving  $105  to  $215  million 
annually. 


Table  9.— ESTIMATED  VARIABLE  COSTS  FOR 
RAILROADS  IN  TIIE  REGION— (1970) 


Cost 

Factor 

Ter  mi- 

Inter- 

nal 

change 

Enroute 

Line 

Switch- 

Switch- 

Switch- 

Cost  Element 

Haul 

ing 

ing 

ing 

At  100  Percent  of  1970  Average 

Circuity  (percent)  1 _ 

Switch  Minutes  (per 

13 

— 

— 

— 

car) . . . 

— 

31 

14 

8 

Costs 

Roadway  (8  millions) 

250 

30 

10 

10 

Equipment  (8  millions) 
Direct  Labor 

510 

60 

30 

20 

(8  millions). . . 

290 

270 

120 

90 

All  Other  (8  millions).. 

730 

170 

80 

60 

Total  (8  millions). 

1,780 

530 

240 

180 

Probable  Percent  Im¬ 
provement  Attainable  . 
Possible  Annual  Saving 

30-50  * 

20-40 

40-60 

30-50 

(8  millions) . . 

60-110 

105-215 

95-145 

55-90 

1  Percent  in  excess  of  shortest  available  rail  distance. 
1  Percent  reduction  in  13  percent  circuity. 

Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Office  of  Economics 


3.  Interchange  switching — Consolidation  of  operations 
of  the  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  region  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  interchange  switching  that  now  goes  on 
among  them;  also,  consolidation  of  both  mainlines  and 
local  service  lines  and  the  coordination  of  services  over 
those  lines  would  further  reduce  the  need  for  inter¬ 
change  switching — all  together  saving  40  to  60  percent 
or  $95  to  $115  million  annually. 

4.  Enroule  switching — Consolidation  of  local  service 
operations  would  serve  to  concentrate  line  haul  traffic 
flows  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  enroute  switching 
by  30  to  50  percent — saving  $55  to  $90  million  annually. 
These  savings  are  representative  of  the  variable  costs  of 

these  four  operations  to  the  extent  they  can  be  quantified. 
It  is  expected  that  further  savings  will  accrue  in  these  and 
other  operations  when  overall  operating  efficiency  is  im¬ 
proved. 

Reducing  Service  Duplication:  Setting  aside  for  the 
moment  considerations  of  rail  competition  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  following  section,  the  rail  industry  has  the 
problem  of  too*  many  railroads  competing  in  low  density 
markets  that  can  support  only  a  single  rail  carrier.  More¬ 
over,  the  quality  of  rail  service  is  substantially  below  that 
required  by  the  region’s  rail  users.  The  greatest  potential 
for  service  improvements  lies  in  the  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tive  service  in  order  to  permit  the  more  frequent  scheduling 
of  efficient  train  size  lots  from  origin  terminals,  and  to 
permit  more  direct  origin-to-destination  service  without 
intermediate  stops  for  reclassification  (regrouping)  of 
trains. 

The  poor  service  levels  which  result  from  duplication 
of  service  is  best  measured  by  the  large  amount  of  time 
the  average  freight  car  is  idled  in  essentially  unproductive 
activity,  as  discussed  above.  This  unproductive  activity, 
which  results  primarily  from  the  holding  of  cars  for  train¬ 
load  lots  and  from  switching  cars  into  trains,  represents 
delay  in  the  movement  of  cars  toward  their  destination 
and  therefore  is  viewed  as  a  reduction  in  service  quality 
by  the  shipper.  In  addition,  the  low  average  daily  car 
movement  further  reduces  service  quality.  Thus,  rail’s 
long  average  transit  time  places  it  at  a  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage  with  the  motor  carrier. 

Some  further  insight  into  the  problem  of  mainline 
service  duplication  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  total 
traffic  generated  at  17  of  the  region’s  major  freight 
generating  SMSA’s1  to  the  number  of  rail  carriers  serv¬ 
ing  them.  Table  10  shows  that  the  average  number  of 
daily  trains  per  carrier  is  eight  or  more  for  only  eight  of 
these  major  SMSA's.  The  result  is  fragmented  traffic 
flows,  reduced  service  frequency  by  each  carrier,  and 
overall,  lower  quality  service  than  would  be  possible  with 
fewer  carriers. 

Rail  Competition:  The  required  improvements  in  rail 
operating  efficiency  cannot  be  achieved  without  making 
some  significant  reductions  in  interrailroad  competition. 
Railroads  compete  with  each  other  largely  on  the  basis 
of  quality  of  service,  which  includes  freight  car  avail¬ 
ability.  Price  competition  among  railroads  is  also  a  factor. 


'SMSA’s  (Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  are  comprised  of  one  or  more  contiguous  counties  having  a  total  population  in 
excess  of  50,000  and  sharing  certain  socio-economic  characteristics  as  established  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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Table  10.— TRAFFIC  GENERATED  BY  SELECTED 
MAJOR  SMSA’s  IN  REGION  1 
(1972) 


SMSA 

Average 
No.  of 
Trains 

Per  Day  * 

Number  of 
Line  Haul 
Rail 

Carriers 

Chicago,  IL _ _ 

175 

16 

Pittsburgh,  PA _  _  _ 

91 

6 

Detroit,  MI _  _ 

80 

8 

St.  Louis,  MO _  _ _ 

75 

14 

Philadelphia,  PA/Camden,  NJ _ 

69 

4 

Newark,  NJ _ _  .  _ .. 

56 

6 

Cleveland,  OH _  _ 

53 

5 

Baltimore,  MD _ . .  .  _ _ 

47 

3 

Gary,  IN _  _  _ 

41 

8 

Buffalo,  NY... . . 

36 

8 

New  York,  NY _ 

25 

5 

Cincinnati,  OH _  _ 

24 

6 

Boston,  MA _ 

19 

2 

Indianapolis,  IN  _ _ _  ... 

17 

5 

Peoria,  IL . . . . 

16 

9 

Washington,  DC.. . . 

16 

5 

New'  Brunswick,  NJ  .  _ 

16 

4 

1  Includes  both  originating  and  terminating  traffic  to  SMSA 
noted. 

*  Computed  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  30  loaded  cars  per 
train  (actual  1972  Eastern  District  average  number  of  loaded 
cars  per  train  was  38). 

Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Office  of  Economics 

but  not  of  the  same  magnitude.  For  most  traffic,  compe¬ 
tition  in  such  service  quality  as  transit  time,  reliability, 
and  handling  care  is  minimal,  largely  because  a  railroad’s 
actual  market  (i.e.,  the  origin-destination  dimensions  of  a 
specific  shipment)  often  lies  outside  its  own  service  area 
and  therefore  involves  other  railroads.  Since  most  traffic 
must  be  interchanged  with  another  carrier,  any  single 
railroad  is  unable  to  control  the  efficiency  of  a  shipment’s 
total  movement  and  thereby  loses  much  of  the  incentive 
to  try. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  shipper  may  be  served  directly 
by  only  a  single  railroad,  he  can  still  choose  among  com¬ 
peting  railroads  by  specifying  the  routing  of  his  traffic. 
Thus,  the  shipper  can  switch  his  shipments  from  the  rail¬ 
road  which  provides  his  local  service  to  another  railroad 
at  the  nearest  interchange  point.  This  form  of  shipper 
control  provides  some  significant  measure  of  competitive 
leverage  since  it  can  deprive  the  originating  railroad  of 
the  revenue  from  the  more  desirable  line-haul  segment 
of  the  overall  movement.  In  instances  where  an  individual 
shipper  generates  a  large  volume  of  traffic  and  where  the 
shipper  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  area  which  also  gen¬ 
erates  large  volumes  of  rail  freight  traffic,  direct  rail  access 
is  even  less  of  a  constraining  factor  in  a  shipper’s  choice 


of  railroads.  In  such  areas,  railroads  often  enter  into 
agreements  which  allow  one  carrier  to  serve  a  shipper 
directly  by  using  the  tracks  of  another  railroad. 

By  far  the  most  significant  market  force  facing  the  rail 
industry  is  intermodal  competition.  Though  limited  by- 
geography,  the  relative  efficiency  of  water  carriers  in  the 
movement  of  bulk  commodities  has  forced  railroads  to  take 
innovative  steps  in  the  areas  of  rates,  operating  techniques, 
and  freight  car  design.  However,  competition  from  motor 
carriers  is  more  significant  because  of  the  large  number 
of  trucks  and  their  ability  to  provide  reliable,  high  quality- 
service.  These  factors,  together  with  the  growth  of  the 
importance  of  service-sensitive  manufactured  commodities 
in  the  total  transportation  sector,  the  decentralization  of 
manufacturing  activity,  and  the  inefficiencies  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  rail  system,  have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  railroads 
in  competing  with  other  modes.  As  shown  in  Table  11, 
when  compared  with  motor  carriers,  the  railroads  clearly 
find  it  hard  to  compete  in  the  short-haul  markets  of  under 
200  miles. 

The  primary  reasons  for  rail’s  decline  as  an  effective 
intermodal  competitor  are  two:  (1)  the  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  motor  carriers  in  the  shorter  haul  markets  by 
providing  greater  flexibility-  in  pick-up  and  delivery  op¬ 
eration,  greater  load  factor  efficiency-  for  less  than  trainload 
shipments,  and  more  reliable  service;  and  (2)  the  different 
intermodal  environment  in  which  the  rail  industry  now 
competes,  which  has  been  significantly  affected  by  an 
uneven  public  policy  toward  each  of  the  modes.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  rail  has  been  the  net  loser  from  this  unevenness. 


Table  11.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  NONURBAN  FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC  BY  TYPE  OF  CARRIER  AND  LENGTH 
OF  HAUL— (1965) 


Percentage  of  Total  Ton-Miles 
Hauled 


Total, 


all 

Do- 

Car- 

Motor 

mestic  Pipe- 

Length  of  Haul  (Miles) 

riers  * 

Rail  Carrier 

Water 

line 

0  and  under  2.5 - 

* 

_ 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

2.5  and  under  20 _ 

.  2.9 

0.  1 

2.2 

0.  1 

0.6 

20  and  under  50 _ 

.  7.9 

1.3 

4.2 

1.3 

1.  1 

50  and  under  200 _ _ _ 

.  20.6 

3.4 

8.6 

4.7 

3.9 

200  and  under  400 _ 

.  19.5 

4.7 

4.3 

5.4 

5. 1 

400  and  under  600 - 

.  9.4 

4.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.0 

600  and  under  1,000.  - 

_  14.7 

6.0 

0.8 

5.6 

2.3 

1,000  and  over _ 

.  25.0 

17.4 

0.2 

6.2 

1.2 

Total,  all  Hauls _ 

.100.0 

37.3 

21.5 

25.  1 

16.  1 

1  Includes  air  (less  than  0.1  percent  of  total  for  all  hauls). 
*  Less  than  0.1  percent 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Data  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 

1972  National  Transportation  Report. 
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The  rail  industry,  however,  still  retains  important  ad¬ 
vantages  over  its  intermodal  competition  in  certain  areas. 
The  principal  advantages  of  rail  over  water  carriers  are  a 
more  flexible  pickup  and  delivery  operation,  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  network,  faster  transit  time,  and  greater  load 
factor  efficiency  at  volumes  less  than  barge-load.  The 
advantages  of  rail  over  motor  carrier  are  lower  costs,  the 
alternative  of  converting  to  non-petroleum  electric  motive 
power,  and  the  potential  of  fast  long  haul  transit  times. 

RESTRUCTURING  PROCESS 

As  the  Association,  the  ICC  and  the  Congress  carry  out 
the  remainder  of  the  planning  proeess,  they  will  have  to 
consider  various  trade-offs  among  the  countervailing 
pressures  for  equitable  (or  favored)  treatment  of  par¬ 
ticular  groups.  This  section  points  out  the  principal 
areas  where  these  choices  must  be  made  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Association’s  Final  System  Plan. 

Participation  by  the  Region’s  Solvent  Railroads 

Although  the  legislation  did  not  specify  that  the  region’s 
solvent  railroads  must  participate  in  the  restructuring  proc¬ 
ess,  our  analysis  indicates  the  potential  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  their  participation.  Full  participation  would 
offer  the  solvent  railroads  not  only  the  long  term  finaneial 
advantages  of  a  streamlined  and  rationalized  system  but 
would  also  preclude  the  possibility  that  their  own  viability 
would  be  threatened  by  a  Federally-assisted  new  rail  sys¬ 
tem.  Their  nonparticipation  would  prevent  full  realization 
of  the  rail  industry’s  economic  potential  in  the  region. 
The  Department  urges  the  solvent  railroads  to  become 
participants  in  the  planning  and  restructuring  proeess. 

Both  the  Association  and  the  solvent  railroads  should 
consider  the  options  of  the  Corporation  buying  lines  and 
facilities  from  the  solvent  railroads,  or  selling  lines  and 
facilities  to  them,  or  joining  with  them  in  coordinated 
operations.  In  the  local  service  area,  the  solvent  railroads 
should  consider  abandoning  service  on  lines  they  own  which 
are  excess  to  the  system,  and  combining  services  with  the 
Corporation  or  other  railroads  to  points  which  are  jointly 
served.  On  the  mainlines,  solvent  railroads  should  con¬ 
sider  combining  some  operations  with  the  Corporation, 
either  by  buying  or  selling  lines  or  by  joint  use  of  lines 
where  this  would  improve  efficiency. 

Interrailroad  Competition  vs.  Financial  Viability 

Under  the  private  enterprise  organization  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  balanced  competition  is  a  vital  mechanism  for  regu¬ 
lating  efficiency  and  safeguarding  the  public  interest.  In 
the  rail  industry  today,  both  the  enhancement  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  balance  in  the  region’s  multi-modal  transportation 
system  and  the  need  for  rail  consolidation  require  a  major 
competitive  reorganization  of  the  industry. 

Our  view  of  the  promotion  of  competition  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  rail  freight  transportation  has  two  aspects.  First, 
where  traffic  volumes  are  low  or  where  the  length  of  haul 
is  short,  public  policy  should  seek  to  encourage  intermodal 
competition  between  rail  and  motor  carriers.  Second, 
where  traffic  volumes  are  high  and  the  length  of  haul  is 


relatively  long,  public  policy  should  promote  interrailroad 
competition.  Also,  in  those  markets  where  barge  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  relevant  factor,  intermodal  competition  between 
water  carriers  and  rail  should  be  encouraged. 

Based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  the  excess 
capacity  and  service  duplication  problem  and  our  view 
of  the  appropriate  public  policy,  it  is  clear  that  the 
competitive  realignment  of  the  rail  industry  should  be 
conducted  differentlv  at  the  mainline  and  local  service 
levels.  At  the  local  service  level,  rail  operations  should 
in  most,  if  not  all.  cases  be  consolidated  so  that  service  is 
provided  by  only  one  railroad.  On  the  mainlines,  inter¬ 
railroad  competition  should  generally  be  maintained  for 
direct  service  between  the  region’s  major  traffic  generating 
centers.  In  certain  areas,  this  competitive  service  may  be 
provided  over  the  same  right-of-way. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  explicit  policy  trade¬ 
offs.  We  believe  that  the  benefits  of  financial  viability, 
economic  efficiency,  and  effective  intermodal  competition 
all  outweigh  the  disadvantages  associated  with  the  creation 
of  local  service  rail  monopolies.  Resolution  of  the  financial 
viability  problem  should  permit  the  railroads  competing 
in  the  region’s  major  interstate  markets  to  maintain  a 
more  vital  level  of  competitive  innovation  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  when  their  basic  financial  viability  was  under  con¬ 
stant  threat.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  benefits  of 
industry-wide  innovations,  shippers  in  local  service  areas 
will  still  have  the  benefits  of  interrailroad  competition 
since  they  will  be  able  to  switch  to  a  competing  railroad 
at  mainline  interchange  points. 

Optimizing  Investment 

Given  the  serious  need  for  upgrading  which  exists  in  the 
region’s  present  rail  system  and  the  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  funds  which  can  productively  be  invested,  an 
optimum  allocation  of  the  available  resources  for  moderni¬ 
zation  is  essential.  The  magnitude  of  the  costs  required 
for  significant  up-grading  of  the  region’s  physical  rail  sys¬ 
tem  coupled  with  the  level  of  utilization  required  to  make 
this  investment  economic  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  substantial  consolidation.  In  addition,  joint 
usage  of  the  rebuilt  right-of-way,  where  possible,  would 
enhance  the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources. 

Energy  Considerations 

The  energy  efficiency  of  rail  in  intercity  freight  ranges 
from  two  to  five  times  that  of  motor  carriers  in  long-haul 
service.  Consequently,  an  improvement  in  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  rail  vis-a-vis  the  motor  carrier  mode  would 
work  toward  greater  energy  conservation  in  the  nation’s 
transportation  system.  Moreover,  consolidation  of  the  large 
rail  traffic  flows  over  a  mainline  network  shared  by  rail 
carriers  could  warrant  electrification  of  many  of  the 
mainline  routes  as  an  economic  and  energy-effective 
improvement. 

In  contrast,  the  energy  efficiency  of  motor  carriers  is 
greater  than  that  of  rail  for  short  .haul  and  very  low 
volume  movements.  In  this  case,  the  objective  of  energy 
conservation  would  be  promoted  by  the  elimination  of 
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light  density,  short  haul  rail  movements.  In  many  other 
cases,  substitution  of  truck  or  containerized  intermodal 
(piggyback)  movements  would  also  improve  the  energy- 
efficiency  of  the  overall  transportation  system. 

Environmental  Considerations 

Consolidation  of  traffic  onto  a  reduced  rail  system  and 
the  modernization  of  that  system  can  serve  to  reduce 
existing  adverse  environmental  impacts  in  three  ways. 
First,  the  movement  of  rail  traffic  can  be  made  more 
efficient  with  the  consequent  reduction  in  resource  con¬ 
sumption  and  pollution.  Second,  the  railroads’  improved 
intermodal  competitive  ability  can  attract  traffic  back  to 
rails  from  the  highways  either  as  piggyback  or  freight 
car  traffic.  Third,  rights-of-way  released  by  the  restruc¬ 
turing  process  can  be  employed  for  other  more  useful 
public  purposes. 

We  recognize  that  the  abandonment  of  rail  freight  lines 
as  part  of  the  restructing  process  could  have  other  inter¬ 
related  impacts  on  the  environment,  including  the  potential 
social  and  economic  effects  on  a  few  local  communities 
that  might  lose  rail  service.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
communities,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  of  the  region’s  rail 
traffic  will  continue  to  move  by  direet  rail  service,  and 
employment  and  other  economic  impacts  will  thus  be 
minimal.  The  availability  of  substitute  transportation  and 
of  the  short-term  rail  service  continuation  subsidy  support 
under  the  Act  can  also  serve  to  eliminate  these  impacts. 
It  is  not  expected  that  rail  passenger  service  will  be  ad¬ 


versely  affected;  in  fact  it  should  be  materially  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  modernization  of  the  rail  system  in  the 
region. 

The  shift  of  freight  from  rail  to  motor  carrier  may  have 
a  small  impact  upon  the  existing  ambient  air  quality  in  a 
few  instances.  The  amount  of  the  impact  would  depend 
upon  the  level  of  efficiency  of  the  rail  operations  to  be 
dropped.  In  the  case  of  some  inefficient  current  rail  opera¬ 
tions,  the  emissions  per  ton-mile  exceed  those  for  motor 
carrier  operations.  From  the  long  range  view,  the  key  point 
is  that  an  improvement  in  the  competitive  position  of  the 
railroads  versus  motor  carriers  will  lead  to  more  freight 
being  moved  by  rail  and  relatively  less  by  motor  carrier. 

Regarding  land  use  impacts,  the  opportunity  exists  to 
promote  positive  effects  if  care  is  taken,  particularly  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  to  provide  for  continued  trans¬ 
portation  use  of  rail  rights-of-way  scheduled  for  abandon¬ 
ment  or,  in  the  event  that  is  not  feasible,  to  promote  the 
use  of  such  corridors  for  other  public  purposes. 

«  *  *  *  * 

Proceeding  from  the  analysis  of  the  region’s  rail  system 
and  the  potential  for  its  improvement.  Part  II  of  this 
Volume  presents  criteria  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  restructuring  process  at  both  the  interstate  and  local 
service  levels.  Volume  II  presents  the  Secretary’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  specific  points  to  receive  direct  local  rail 
service  based  on  the  criteria  and  analysis  described  in 
this  volume,  together  with  maps  and  other  pertinent 
information  on  each  of  the  184  zones. 
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PART  II 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RAIL  SERVICE 


OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  process  of  restructuring  the  region’s  rail  services 
must  achieve  these  four  objectives: 

1.  The  resulting  rail  system  should  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  service  of  adequate  quality  to  meet  user  require¬ 
ments.  Service  of  unacceptable  quality  will  cause 
continued  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  carriers  to  less 
efficient  modes  or,  where  other  modes  do  not  represent  a 
long-term  alternative,  changes  in  the  location  of  produc¬ 
tive  activity  in  order  to  minimize  dependence  on  rail 
service. 

2.  The  resulting  rail  system  should  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  region  s  commerce. 
The  process  of  consolidation  of  services  and  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  facilities  must  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  preclude 
access  to  the  resulting  rail  system  by  a  significant  portion 
of  existing  or  projected  traffic  flows. 

3.  The  resulting  rail  system  should  improve  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  resources.  Inefficiency  results  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  excessive  amounts  of  resources  not  only  in 
the  transportation  sector  but  throughout  those  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  require  transportation  services.  m 

4.  The  resulting  rail  system  should  be  financially 
viable.  Long-term  financial  stability  is  essential  so  that 
the  rail  system  will  be  capable  of  efficiently  meeting  the 
region’s  transportation  requirements  without  further 
major  restructuring  or  continuing  Federal  financial 
involvement. 

General  Methodology 

Attainment  of  the  above  objectives  requires  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  different  guidelines,  criteria  and  analyses  according 
to  the  type  of  rail  service  under  study.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  report,  the  region’s  rail  freight  services  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups  classed  as  either  interstate  (high 
volume  traffic  between  zones)  or  local  (pick-up  and  delivery 
within  zones  and  feeder  connections  to  the  interstate  net¬ 
work).  The  problems  associated  with  each  type  of  service 
are  different,  as  is  the  approach  to  rationalizing  and 
revitalizing  them. 

The  interstate  service  network  is  that  portion  of  the  rail 
freight  system  which  carriers  the  major  traffic  flows  be¬ 
tween  traffic  generating  areas  (zones).  The  existing  inter¬ 
state  rail  network  is  characterized  by  many  duplicate, 
underutilized  facilities  due  to  the  fragmentation  of  the 
traffic  flows.  The  overall  goal  of  the  restructuring  of  the 
interstate  network  is  the  concentration  of  traffic  flows  onto 
a  reduced  network  of  track  and  associated  yards  and  ter¬ 
minals.  Such  concentrated  flows  enable  the  efficient  use  of 


roadway,  equipment  and  labor,  and  serve  to  make  finan¬ 
cially  possible  the  investment  in  and  maintenance  of  fa¬ 
cilities  necessary  to  provide  high  quality  service. 

The  local  service  network  is  that  portion  of  the  rail 
freight  system  which  connects  the  rail  user  in  a  zone  to 
the  interstate  network.  Thus,  the  local  service  network 
provides  pickup  and  delivery  service  to  the  system’s  users 
and  funnels  that  traffic  onto  the  high  volume  interstate 
mainlines.  The  region's  local  service  network  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  substantial  redundancy  in  facilities  and 
services  with  resulting  poor  efficiency,  excessive  costs  and 
fragmentation  of  interstate  traffic  flows.  Overall,  the  goal 
of  the  process  of  restructuring  the  local  service  network  is 
the  elimination  of  redundancy  in  order  to  make  the  network 
financially  viable  and  more  economically  efficient,  but  yet 
provide  adequate  service. 

The  Act  specifies  that  this  report  contain  “.  .  .  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  geographic 
zones  within  the  region  in  and  between  which  rail  service 
should  be  provided  .  .  The  basis  for  identification  of 
these  zones  may  be  SMSA’s,  groups  of  SMSA’s,  counties, 
or  groups  of  counties  having  similar  economic  character¬ 
istics  such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  or  farming. 

This  zone  approach  facilitates  the  analysis  of  the  region’s 
rail  requirements  in  four  ways: 

1.  It  permits  the  analysis  of  an  area  which  is  small 
enough  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  detail  and  the  identification  of  each  traffic  generating 
point. 

2.  It  emphasizes  local  rail  service  requirements  by- 
excluding  the  need  to  consider  traffic  which  now  flows 
through  the  zone  on  mainlines  but  which  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  routed  through  the  zone  in  the  future.  If 
the  points  in  a  zone  generate  sufficient  traffic  to  justify 
local  rail  service,  that  service  will  continue  regardless 
of  the  ultimate  configuration  of  the  mainlines  which 
carry  traffic  through  the  area. 

3.  It  maintains  a  neutral  position  with  respect  to  the 
present  railroad  corporate  structures  and  their  related 
track  networks.  The  zone  approach  emphasizes  the 
area’s  basic  demand  for  rail  service — where  the  traffic 
originates  or  terminates — and  defines  alternatives  that 
allow  the  rail  system  (not  specific  companies)  to  meet 
that  demand  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

4.  It  facilitates  the  grouping  of  traffic  generated  in 
the  zone  in  order  to  evaluate  the  requirements  of  the 
mainline  rail  network. 

The  region  has  been  divided  into  a  total  of  184  zones, 
"  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  zones  were  created  in  two  steps. 
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First,  the  SMSA’s  were  used  as  the  basis  for  defining  the 
initial  set  of  zones.  Second,  those  areas  of  the  region 
outside  of  SMSA’s  were  aggregated  into  groupings  of  con¬ 
tiguous  counties  (townships  in  the  New  England  States) 
with  similar  socio-economic  characteristics.  The  resulting 
184  zones  include  St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  which  are  in 
states  contiguous  with  the  States  specified  in  the  Act  as 
constituting  the  region.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
184  zones  do  not  include  any  zones  in  States  contiguous 
with  those  specified  States.1 

Of  the  181  zones,  21  do  not  contain  facilities  or  opera¬ 
tions  of  bankrupt  carriers.  These  zones  are  on  the 
periphery  of  the  region  and  include  two  zones  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  six  zones  in  northern  and 
western  Illinois,  one  zone  in  West  Virginia,  nine  zones 
across  southern  Virginia  and  the  three  most  northerly 
zones  in  Maine. 

Following  the  identification  of  the  zones,  information 
was  gathered  for  each  zone  with  regard  to  major  highways, 
rail  lines  and  their  characteristics  (e.g.,  number  of  tracks, 
type  of  signal  system,  traffic  density,  etc.),  and  railroad 
traffic  generating  points.  This  information  is  needed  for 
an  understanding  of  each  zone’s  overall  transportation 
system,  the  capacity  of  its  rail  network  and  the  sources  of 
rail  freight  traffic. 

Traffic  data  for  1972  originations  and  terminations 
were  then  obtained  from  all  Class  I  railroads  operating  in 
the  region.  After  these  data  were  sorted  by  zone,  they  rep¬ 
resented  a  comprehensive  information  base  as  to  traffic,  sta¬ 
tion  loadings  and  the  commodities  involved.  Table  12 
summarizes  total  originating  or  terminating  traffic  for 
each  of  the  184  zones  in  the  region. 

Using  this  traffic  data  and  rail  facility  information 
for  each  zone,  the  analysis  was  conducted  on  two  levels 
with  a  continuous  iterative  process  between  the  two.  First, 
adjacent  zones  were  analyzed  on  a  state  wide  basis  to 
determine  connecting  traffic  flows  between  adjacent  zones 
and  to  points  outside  the  region.  Next.  Zt>ne  traffic  was 
aggregated  to  give  a  first  cut  at  determining  the  major 
traffic  generating  centers  which  would  support  high  volume, 
mainline  interstate  traffic  in  the  region.  The  possible 
mainline  routes  connecting  these  centers  were  then  identi¬ 
fied  on  the  zone  maps. 

From  this  point,  various  criteria  were  applied  on  a 
zone-by-zone  basis  to  determine  which  points  in  each  zone 
should  be  recommended  for  local  rail  service.  Similarly, 
other  criteria  were  applied  on  a  regional  basis  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  major  traffic  generating  centers  should  be 
recommended  for  competitive  rail  service  on  an  interstate 
network.  Both  sets  of  criteria  and  recommendations  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Each  of  the  184  zones  has  been  analyzed  uniformly  with 
regard  to  recommendations  of  points  to  receive  direct  rail 
service.  However,  for  the  163  zones  served  by  bankrupt 
railroads,  the  analysis  went  one  step  further  by  identifying 


potentially  excess  rail  lines  which  are  not  necessary  to 
serve  the  points  recommended  for  service  or  are  duplicate 
light-density  feeder  lines.  This  additional  analysis  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  potential  planning  tool  for  the  Association  and 
for  the  States  and  local  communities  in  determining  where 
their  own  analysis  should  be  concentrated  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  planning  process. 

For  the  remaining  21  zones  we  did  not  carry  out  the 
additional  analysis  of  potentially  excess  lines.  This  type  of 
analysis,  when  it  impacts  only  on  solvent  carriers,  can 
best  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  Association’s  overall 
dealings  with  these  carriers. 

TABLE  12.— SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC  BY  ZONES 
(Ranked  in  Order  of  Traffic  Volume) 

(1972) 


Total  Originating  or  Terminating  Traffic 


No. 

Zone 

Annual  Cumulative 

Carloads  Percentage  of  all 
(Thousands)  Regional  Carloads 

Name  and  State 

131 

Chicago,  IL 

1,906 

8.3 

076 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

974 

12.5 

155 

Detroit,  MI 

874 

16.3 

195 

Beckley,  WV 

836 

19.9 

323 

St.  Louis,  MO 

805 

23.4 

066 

Philadelphia,  PA 

749 

26.7 

194 

Bristol,  VA 

627 

29.4 

094 

Cleveland,  OH 

579 

31.9 

060 

Newark,  NJ 

573 

34.4 

087 

Baltimore,  MD 

501 

36.5 

113 

Toledo,  OH 

460 

38.5 

146 

Carbondale,  IL 

449 

40.5 

184 

Norfolk,  VA 

430 

42.3 

130 

Gary,  IN 

420 

44.2 

049 

Buffalo,  NY 

390 

45.9 

200 

Huntington,  WV 

354 

47.4 

075 

New  Castle,  PA 

339 

48.9 

197 

Clarksburg,  WV 

334 

50.3 

093 

Youngstown,  OH 

303 

51.6 

092 

Ashtabula,  OH 

291 

52.9 

205 

Louisville,  K.Y 

280 

54.1 

078 

Johnstown,  PA 

276 

55.3 

098 

Steubenville,  OH 

276 

56.5 

058 

New  York,  NY 

266 

57.7 

106 

Cincinnati,  OH 

256 

58.8 

091 

Lorain,  OH 

230 

59.8 

123 

Vincennes,  IN 

223 

60.7 

014 

Boston,  MA 

199 

61.6 

122 

Indianapolis,  IN 

187 

62.4 

199 

Charleston,  WV 

187 

63.2 

069 

Allentown,  PA 

183 

64.0 

100 

Sandusky,  OH 

176 

64.8 

099 

Wheeling,  WV 

175 

65.5 

'  As  indicated  in  the  first  footnote  in  the  Introduction  and  Summary,  the  Commission  served  on  January  23,  1974,  an  order  delineat¬ 
ing  four  areas  to  he  included  in  the  region  which  are  in  States  not  specified  by  the  Act  as  constituting  part  of  the  region.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  anticipated  the  delineation  by  the  Commission  of  the  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville  and  St.  Louis.  There  was  insufficient  time 
to  adjust  this  report  to  the  delineation  of  the  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Kewaunee  and  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  The  Department  will  publish 
an  addendum  to  this  report  dealing  with  those  two  zones. 
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TABLE  12  (continued) 
SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC  BY  ZONES 


TABLE  12  (continued) 
SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC  BY  ZONES 


(Ranked  in  Order  of  Traffic  Volume) 


(Ranked  in  Order  of  Traffic  Volume) 


(1972) 


(1972) 


Total  Originating  or  Terminating  Traffic  Total  Originating  or  Terminating  Traffic 


Zone 

Annual  Cumulative 

Carloads  Percentage  of  all 
(Thousands)  Regional  Carloads 

Zone 

Annual  Cumulative 

Carloads  Percentage  of  all 
( Thousands )  Regional  Carloads 

No. 

Name  and  State 

No. 

Name  and  State 

156 

Flint,  MI 

168 

66.2 

105 

Portsmouth,  OH 

68 

88.8 

090 

Washington,  DC 

167 

67.0 

132 

Rockford,  IL 

65 

89.1 

137 

Peoria,  IL 

166 

67.7 

188 

Charlottesville,  VA 

62 

89.4 

062 

New  Brunswick,  NJ 

164 

68.4 

126 

Crawfordsville,  IN 

62 

89.7 

185 

Newport  News,  VA 

160 

69.1 

044 

Watertown,  NY 

60 

89.9 

001 

Bangor,  ME 

145 

69.7 

077 

Uniontown,  PA 

59 

90.2 

107 

Hamilton/Middletown,  OH  144 

70.4 

143 

Lincoln,  IL 

55 

90.4 

166 

Escanaba.  MI 

137 

71.0 

052 

Elmira,  NY 

54 

90.7 

097 

Dover,  OH 

136 

71.5 

068 

Reading,  PA 

54 

90.9 

046 

Syracuse.  NY 

136 

72.1 

116 

Ft.  Wayne,  IN 

54 

91.1 

134 

La  Salle/Peru,  IL 

135 

72.7 

145 

Quincy,  IL 

53 

91.3 

074 

State  College,  PA 

132 

73.3 

159 

Saginaw,  MI 

50 

91.6 

103 

Columbus,  OH 

128 

73.8 

024 

Springfield,  MA 

47 

91.8 

186 

Petersburg,  VA 

127 

74.4 

041 

Plattsburg.  NY 

46 

92.0  ; 

082 

Pottsville,  PA 

126 

74.9 

189 

Winchester,  VA 

46 

92.2 

083 

York,  PA 

125 

75.5 

101 

Mansfield,  OH 

45 

92.4 

081 

Harrisburg,  PA 

122 

76.0 

065 

Vineland,  NJ 

45 

92.6 

139 

Kankakee,  IL 

120 

76.5 

151 

Kalamazoo.  Ml 

44 

92.7 

084 

Wilmington,  DE 

119 

77.0 

110 

Bellefontaine,  OH 

43 

92.9 

167 

Marquette.  MI 

117 

77.5 

157 

Port  Huron,  MI 

43 

93.1 

117 

Kokomo,  IN 

115 

78.0 

153 

Ann  Arbor,  MI 

43 

93.3 

047 

Rochester,  NY 

115 

78.5 

114 

Defiance,  OH 

42 

93.5 

136 

Galesburg,  IL 

112 

79.0 

067 

Lancaster,  PA 

41 

93.7 

196 

Martinsburg,  WV 

111 

79.5 

111 

Lima,  OH 

41 

93.8 

124 

Evansville,  IN 

107 

79.9 

158 

Bay  City,  MI 

40 

94.0 

145 

Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

105 

80.4 

010 

Montpelier,  VT 

38 

94.2 

108 

Dayton,  OH 

103 

80.8 

027 

Providence,  RI 

38 

94.3 

163 

Grand  Rapids,  MI 

98 

81.3 

005 

Portland,  ME 

38 

94.5 

187 

Richmond,  VA 

96 

81.7 

051 

Erie,  PA 

38 

94.7 

193 

Radford,  VA 

94 

82.1 

085 

Dover,  DE 

35 

94.8 

198 

Parkersburg,  WV7 

94 

82.5 

191 

Roanoke,  VA 

35 

95.0 

142 

Decatur,  IL 

92 

82.9 

144 

Springfield,  IL 

34 

95.1 

125 

Terre  Haute,  IN 

92 

83.3 

073 

Williamsport,  PA 

34 

95.3 

190 

Staunton,  VA 

90 

83.7 

192 

Lynchburg,  VA 

33 

954 

133 

Sterling,  IL 

89 

84.1 

072 

Wilkes-Barre,  PA 

32 

95.5 

135 

Davenport.  IA/Rock 

87 

84.4 

121 

Bloomington,  IN 

31 

95.7 

Island.  IL 

149 

Benton  Harbor,  MI 

31 

95.8 

042 

Albany,  NY 

87 

84.8 

070 

Lehighton,  PA 

31 

95.9 

161 

Lansing,  MI 

84 

85.2 

120 

Richmond,  IN 

31 

96.1 

002 

Augusta,  ME 

83 

85.6 

032 

Hartford,  CT 

30 

96.2 

141 

Mattoon,  IL 

82 

85.9 

037 

New  Haven,  CT 

30 

96.3 

102 

Zanesville,  OH 

82 

86.3 

089 

Waldorf,  MD 

30 

96.5 

165 

Traverse  City,  MI 

80 

86.6 

050 

Jamestown,  NY 

30 

96.6 

088 

Hagerstown,  MD 

78 

86.9 

140 

Champaign,  IL 

30 

96.7 

095 

Akron,  OH 

78 

87.3 

080 

Chambersburg,  PA 

29 

96.9 

112 

Marion,  OH 

77 

87.6 

012 

Lawrence,  MA 

29 

97.0 

096 

Canton,  OH 

75 

87.9 

008 

Nashua,  NH 

29 

97.1 

150 

Battle  Creek,  Ml 

72 

88.3 

025 

Worcester,  MA 

28 

97.2 

162 

Midland,  MI 

69 

88.6 

071 

Scranton,  PA 

26 

97.3 
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TABLE  12  (continued) 
SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC  BY.  ZONES 
(Ranked  in  Order  of  Traffic  Volume) 
(1972) 


Total  Originating  or  Terminating  Traffic 


Zone 

Annual 
Carloads 
( Thousands ) 

Cumulative 
Percentage  of  all 
Regional  Carloads 

No. 

Name  and  State 

035 

Bristol,  CT 

26 

97.5 

115 

Elkhart,  IN 

26 

97.6 

128 

Michigan  City,  IN 

26 

97.7 

183 

Fredericksburg,  VA 

24 

97.8 

129 

South  Bend,  IN 

24 

97.9 

119 

Anderson,  IN 

22 

98.0 

104 

Athens,  OH 

22 

98.1 

164 

Muskegon,  MI 

20 

98.2 

127 

Lafayette,  IN 

20 

98.2 

007 

Berlin,  NH 

19 

98.3 

063 

Trenton,  NJ 

19 

98.4 

079 

Altoona,  PA 

18 

98.5 

045 

Utica/Rome,  NY 

15 

98.6 

031 

Middletown,  CT 

15 

98.6 

004 

Biddeford,  ME 

15 

98.7 

011 

Rutland,  VT 

14 

98.7 

118 

Muncie,  IN 

14 

98.8 

056 

Poughkeepsie,  NY 

13 

98.9 

030 

Norwich,  CT 

13 

98.9 

038 

Bridgeport,  CT 

13 

99.0 

021 

Greenfield,  MA 

13 

99.0 

054 

Cortland,  NY 

12 

99.1 

152 

Jackson,  MI 

12 

99.1 

053 

Binghamton,  NY 

12 

99.2 

020 

Fitchburg,  MA 

12 

99.2 

036 

Waterbury,  CT 

10 

99.3 

009 

Manchester,  NH 

10 

99.3 

048 

Batavia,  NY 

10 

99.4 

055 

Hudson,  NY 

9 

99.4 

TABLE  12  (continued) 
SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC  BY  ZONES 
(Ranked  in  Order  of  Traffic  Volume) 


(1972) 


Total  Originating  or  Terminating  Traffic 

Zone 

Annual 

Carloads 

(Thousands) 

Cumulative 
Percentage  of  all  • 
Regional  Carloads 

No. 

Name  and  State 

138 

Bloomington,  IL 

9 

99.4 

109 

Springfield,  OH 

8 

99.5 

029 

Putnam,  CT 

8 

99.5 

013 

Lowell,  MA 

8 

99.5 

019 

Marlboro,  MA 

7 

99.6 

022 

Pittsfield,  MA 

6 

99.6 

003 

Lewiston,  ME 

6 

99.6 

017 

New  Bedford,  MA 

6 

99.7 

016 

Taunton,  MA 

6 

99.7 

061 

Sparta,  NJ 

5 

99.7 

018 

Fall  River,  MA 

5 

99.7 

086 

Salisbury,  MD 

5 

99.7 

015 

Brockton,  MA 

5 

99.8  - 

006 

Portsmouth,  NH 

4 

99.8 

160 

Owosso,  MI 

4 

99.8 

023 

Adams,  MA 

4 

99.8 

064 

Atlantic  City,  NJ 

4 

99.8 

033 

New  Britain,  CT 

3 

99.8 

043 

Amsterdam,  NY 

3 

99.9 

040 

Stamford,  CT 

2 

99.9 

039 

Norwalk,  CT 

1 

99.9 

026 

Webster,  MA 

1 

99.9 

034 

Meriden,  CT 

1 

99.9 

182 

('ape  Charles,  VA 

0 

028 

Westerly,  RI 

0 

Note:  Totals  do  not  add  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 

Data  Source:  1972  Traffic  data  from  Class  I  railroads. 
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Zone  Zone 

Number  Name 


001 - Bangor,  ME 

002 - Augusta,  ME 

003 - - Lewiston,  ME 

004 _ Biddeford,  ME 

005 - Portland,  ME 

006 - Portsmouth,  NH 

007 _ _  Berlin,  NH 

008 - Nashua,  NH 

009 - Manchester,  NH 

010 - Montpelier,  VT 

Oil _ Rutland,  VT 

012 - Lawrence,  MA 

013 _ Lowell,  MA 

014 - Boston,  MA 

015 - Brockton,  MA 

016 - Taunton,  MA 

017 - New  Bedford,  MA 

018 - Fall  River,  MA 

019 - Marlboro,  MA 

020 - Fitchburg,  MA 

021 - Greenfield,  MA 

022 _ Pittsfield,  MA 

023 - Adams,  MA 

024 - Springfield,  MA 

025 - Worcester,  MA 

026 - Webster,  MA 

027 - Providence,  RI 

028 - Westerly,  RI 

029 - Putnam,  CT 

030 - Norwich,  CT 

031 - Middletown,  CT 

032 - Hartford,  CT 

033 - - New  Britain,  CT 

034 - Meriden,  CT 

035 _ Bristol,  CT 

036 - Waterbury,  CT 

037 - New  Haven,  CT 

038 - Bridgeport,  CT 

039 _ Norwalk,  CT 

040 - Stamford,  CT 

041 - Plattsburg,  NY 

042 _ Albany,  NY 

043 - Amsterdam,  NY 

044 - Watertown,  NY 

045 - Utica/Rome,  NY 

046 - Syracuse,  NY 

047 - Rochester,  NY 

048 - Batavia,  NY 

049 - Buffalo,  NY 

050 - Jamestown,  NY 

051 - Erie,  PA 

052 - Elmira,  NY 

053 - -  Binghamton,  NY 

054 - Cortland,  NY 

055 - Hudson,  NY 

056 - Poughkeepsie,  NY 

058 - New  York,  NY 

060 - Newark,  NJ 

061 - Sparta,  NJ 

062 - New  Brunswick,  NJ 

063 - Trenton,  NJ 

064 - Atlantic  City,  NJ 


FIGURE  3 

ZONES  LISTED  BY  NUMERICAL  ORDER 


Zone  Zone 

V umber  Name 


065 _ Vineland,  NJ 

066 _ Philadelphia,  PA 

067 _ _ Lancaster,  PA 

068 _ Reading,  PA 

069 _ Allentown,  PA 

070 - Lehighton,  PA 

071 _ Scranton,  PA 

072 _ Wilkes-Barre,  PA 

073 _ Williamsport,  PA 

074 _ State  College,  PA 

075 _ New  Castle,  PA 

076 - Pittsburgh,  PA 

077 _ Uniontown,  PA 

078 _ Johnstown,  PA 

079 _ Altoona,  PA 

080 _ Chambersburg,  PA 

081 _ Harrisburg,  PA 

082 - Pottsville,  PA 

083 _ York,  PA 

084 _ Wilmington,  DE 

085 _ Dover,  DE 

086 - Salisbury,  MD 

087 - Baltimore,  MD 

088 _ Hagerstown,  MD 

089 _ Waldorf,  MD 

090 - Washington,  DC 

091 - Lorain,  OH 

092 - Ashtabula,  OH 

093 - Youngstown,  OH 

094 _ Cleveland,  OH 

095 - Akron,  OH 

096 - Canton,  OH 

097 - Dover,  OH 

098 - Steubenville,  OH 

099 _ Wheeling,  WV 

100  - Sandusky,  OH 

101  - Mansfield,  OH 

102  - Zanesville,  OH 

103  - Columbus,  OH 

104  _ Athens,  OH 

105  - Portsmouth,  OH 

106  - Cincinnati,  OH 

107  - Hamilton/Middletown,  OH 

108  - Dayton,  OH 

109  - Springfield,  OH 

110  - Bellefontaine,  OH 

111  - Lima,  OH 

112  - Marion,  OH 

113 — _ _ Toledo,  OH 

114  - Defiance,  OH 

115  - ...  Elkhart,  IN 

116  - Fort  Wayne,  IN 

117  - Kokomo,  IN 

118  - Muncie,  IN 

119  - Anderson,  IN 

120  - Richmond,  IN 

121  - Bloomington,  IN 

122  - w  Indianapolis,  IN 

123  - Vincennes,  IN 

124  - Evansville,  IN 

125  - Terre  Haute,  IN 

126  - Crawfordsville,  IN 


Zone  Zone 

Number  Name 


127  _ Lafayette,  IN 

128  _ Michigan  City,  IN 

129  _ South  Bend,  IN 

130  _ Gary,  IN 

131  _ Chicago,  IL 

132  _ Rockford,  IL 

133  _ Sterling,  IL 

134  _ La  Salle/Peru,  IL 

135  _ Davenport,  IA/Rock 

Island,  IL 

136  _ Galesburg,  IL 

137  _ Peoria,  IL 

138  _ Bloomington,  IL 

139  _ Kankakee,  IL 

140  _ Champaign,  IL 

141  _ Mattoon,  IL 

142  _ Decatur,.  IL 

143  _ Lincoln,  IL 

144  - Springfield,  IL 

145  _ _ Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

146  - Carbondale,  IL 

148  - Quincy,  IL 

149  _ Benton  Harbor,  MI 

150  - Battle  Creek,  MI 

151  _ Kalamazoo,  MI 

152  _ Jackson,  MI 

153  - Ann  Arbor,  MI 

155  - Detroit,  MI 

156  _ Flint,  MI 

157  - Port  Huron,  MI 

158  - Bay  City,  MI 

159  - Saginaw,  MI 

160  - Owosso,  MI 

161  _ Lansing,  MI 

162  _ Midland,  MI 

163  - Grand  Rapids,  MI 

164  - Muskegon,  MI 

165  - Traverse  City,  MI 

166  - Escanaba,  MI 

167  - Marquette,  MI 

182  - Cape  Charles,  VA 

183  - Fredericksburg,  VA 

184  _ Norfolk,  VA 

185  - Newport  News,  VA 

186  - Petersburg,  VA 

187  - Richmond,  VA 

188  - Charlottesville,  VA 

189  - Winchester,  VA 

190  - Staunton,  VA 

191  - Roanoke,  VA 

192  - Lynchburg,  VA 

193  - Radford,  VA 

194  _ Bristol,  VA 

195  _ Beckley,  WV 

1% - Martinsburg,  WV 

197  - Clarksburg,  WV 

198  - Parkersburg,  WV 

199  - Charleston,  WV 

200  - Huntington,  WV 

205 - Louisville,  KY 

323 - St.  Louis,  MO 
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The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  establish  a  methodology 
and  to  identify  a  set  of  prerequisities  for  planning  the 
development  of  a  rail  system  capable  of  efficiently  handling 
the  region’s  interstate  mainline  freight  movement  both 
between  zones  in  the  region  and  to  points  outside  the 
region.  This  section  addresses  the  service  from  zone  ac¬ 
cumulation  points  (e.g.  Lansing,  Michigan )  to  major  yards 
(e.g.  Detroit)  and  the  movement  of  traffic  between  major 
traffic  generating  points  (e.g.  Detroit- Buffalo) .  This  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  address  pick-up  and  delivery  and  intrazone 
feeder  lines  and  facilities  which  are  analyzed  on  a  zone-by¬ 
zone  basis  in  the  Local  Rail  Service  section.  Figure  4 
shows  conceptually  the  distinctions  among  these  categories 
of  rail  service. 

As  discussed  previously,  we  believe  that  the  process  for 
identifying  rail  service  requirements  between  zones  in  the 
region  must:  (1)  reduce  duplicate  facilities  and  service  to 
permit  efficient  rail  operations;  (2)  maintain  sufficient 
interrailroad  competition  to  assure  a  competitive  approach 
to  rates,  quality  and  innovative  service,  and  car  supply 
to  shippers  in  the  region;  and  (3)  demonstrate  that  the 
resultant  system  has  sufficient  potential  economic  efficiency 
to  warrant  major  modernization  and  rehabilitation.  The 
resulting  rail  network  should  meet  the  region’s  future  rail 
transportation  needs. 

The  planning  process  must  determine  the  amount  of 
fixed  plant  required  to  meet  the  region’s  large  interstate 
traffic  movements.  The  key  portion  of  the  regional  inter¬ 
state  network  should  be  a  series  of  high  volume,  mod¬ 
ernized  mainline  routes  between  major  traffic  generating 
centers  in  the  region.  Since  competitive  carriers  can  use 
facilities  jointly,  traffic  volume  should  set  the  requirements 
for  interstate  facilities.  The  fact  that  two  or  more  railroads 
serve  a  market  does  not  necessarily  require  that  each 
maintain  an  entire  set  of  separate  facilities,  although  the 
general  practice  today  is  for  each  carrier  to  have  its  own 
yards  and  line  haul  track.  Therefore,  the  methodology 
seeks  to  determine  first,  the  fixed  plant  requirements  for 
efficient  connectivity  of  the  system  and  second,  those  zones 
which  can  support  competitive  rail  service. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  (1)  describe  the 
existing  interstate  rail  network  in  the  region  and  the  key 
factors  which  have  shaped  its  development;  (2)  identify 
the  key  factors  which  the  Association  must  consider  in 
planning  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  network’s  main¬ 
line  facilities  into  a  more  efficient  system;  and  (3)  recom¬ 
mend  a  level  of  competitive  service  between  zones  in  the 
region.  The  final  portion  of  the  section  consists  of  eight 
example  analyses  of  routes  between  major  traffic  gen¬ 
erating  zones.  These  examples  describe  how  our  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  efficient  fixed  plant  and  competitive 
service  can  be  applied  by  the  Association  in  the  planning 
process. 

The  Existing  Interstate  Rail  Network 

The  planning  process  should  start  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  mainline  network.  The  basic  rail  phys¬ 
ical  facilities  are  already  in  place  and  the  planning  process 
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must,  therefore,  deal  with  changes  to  an  existing  network. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  existing  interstate  network  in 
the  region,  especially  its  mainline  routes,  developed  over 
time  in  response  to  two  primary  interrelated  factors:  (1) 
the  need  to  serve  the  dominant  traffic  generating  centers; 
and  (2)  the  region’s  geography.  An  analysis  of  the  present 
configuration  of  the  interstate  network  indicates  that  there 
are  a  series  of  predominant  traffic  flows  which  link  the 
region’s  major  rail  traffic  generators  and  over  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  interzone  traffic  moves.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  the  region’s  interstate  flow  along  predominant 
patterns  is  apparent  in  Figure  5  which  shows  schematically 
the  freight  densities  of  the  region’s  mainline  traffic. 

The  heavy  traffic  concentrations  over  the  broad  bands  of 
the  region  not  only  define  the  major  current  interstate 
traffic  flows  but  also  define  the  principal  mainline  routings 
which  the  Association  must  review  to  achieve  the  sub¬ 
stantial  route  consolidation  and  rationalization  required  to 
establish  an  efficient  interstate  rail  network.  Because  the 
two  primary  factors  which  caused  the  development  of  the 
existing  interstate  network  are  still  present,  it  is  important 
to  understand  their  relevance  in  shaping  today’s  structure. 

Traffic:  Of  the  region’s  184  zones,  40  zones  generate  the 
region’s  dominant  interstate  flows.  Their  location  in  the 
region  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  Cumulatively  they  ac¬ 
count  for  70  percent  of  the  region’s  total  carload  origina¬ 
tions  and  terminations.  In  terms  of  broad  commodity 
categories,  28  of  the  zones  generate  primarily  processed 
and  manufactured  product  commodities  and  12  of  the  zones 
generate  primarily  unprocessed  bulk  commodities — e.g. 
coal. 

In  addition  to  those  zones  which  generate  large  volumes 
of  traffic  as  a  result  of  their  local  economic  base,  there  are 
four  major  rail  “gateways”  located  along  the  perimeter 
of  the  region  which  influence  the  dominant  traffic  flows. 
These  gateways  are  largely  the  consequence  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  organization  of  the  rail  industry.  The  industry  is 
structured  so  that  the  nation  is  composed  of  several  major 
regions,  each  of  which  is  served  by  separate  rail  carriers. 
This  causes  a  convergence  of  interregional  traffic  flows  at 
rail  gateways  to  interchange  freight  between  the  rail  car¬ 
riers  serving  the  separate  regions.  Like  the  major  traffic 
generating  centers  these  gateways  along  the  region’s  perim¬ 
eter  anchor  the  predominant  traffic  flows.  The  major  flows 
between  the  northeast  and  midwest  region  and  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  go  through  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Similarly,  the  major  flows  between  the  northeast  and  mid¬ 
west  region  and  the  southeast  region  go  through  Cincinnati 
and  Washington,  D.C.  Although  there  are  additional  gate¬ 
ways  along  the  region’s  perimeter,  these  four  dominate  the 
interregional  traffic  flows. 

Geography:  The  geography  of  the  region  has  also  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  the  configuration  of  the  traffic 
flow  pattern.  For  example,  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
force  the  interstate  flows  along  the  east-west  axis  of  the 
region’s  northern  boundary  to  converge  upon  the  Cleveland 
area  in  a  narrow  belt  which  extends  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Likewise,  Lake  Michigan  causes  flows 
to  and  from  the  northern  plains  states  and  the  northwest 
region  to  converge  at  Chicago.  East-west  flows  oriented 
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along  the  southern  portion  of  the  region  converge  upon  a 
natural  passage  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains  via 
Pittsburgh. 

From  these  factors  the  following  broad  patterns  have 
emerged  to  shape  today’s  physical  plant.  The  northern¬ 
most  series  of  concentrated  east-west  freight  movements 
span  the  region  from  Chicago  to  the  East  Coast  and  serve 
the  heavy  concentration  of  industrial  activity  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  other  series  of  major  east-west  freight 
movements  span  the  region  from  St.  Louis  to  the  East  Coast 
and  serve  principal  concentrations  of  economic  activity  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  region.  These  two  heavy  traffic 
flows  converge  and  overlap  in  the  Akron-Cleveland-Youngs- 
town  area  in  the  form  of  an  “X”.  This  permits  diagonal 
flows  across  the  region — for  example,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Buffalo  or  Boston,  or  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago. 

Of  the  two  principal  freight  patterns  oriented,  along  a 
north-south  axis,  one  serves  the  north-south  flows  east  of 
the  Alleghenies  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  Virginia  area.  The  second  is  anchored  in 
the  north  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  extends 
south  to  the  Cincinnati  area  and  the  West  Virginia  coal 
mining  region. 

When  all  these  factors  are  considered,  what  emerges  is 
a  series  of  multiple  parallel  routes  handling  major  traffic 
flows  which  converge  at  a  limited  number  of  points  in  the 
region.  Between  these  points  the  actual  rail  lines,  for 
various  historical  and  institutional  reasons,  diverge  and 
serve  broader  market  areas.  The  existence  of  major 
parallel  flows  through  a  limited  number  of  points  provides 
a  means  of  breaking  the  existing,  complex  regional  net¬ 
work  into  smaller  segments  which  reflect  the  overall  pat¬ 
terns  of  rail  commerce  in  the  region. 

The  major  segments  are  as  follows: 

Major  Interstate 
Rail  Segment 

Buffalo-Albany 
Albany-New  York/Newark 
Buffalo-New  York/Newark 
(via  Waverly,  N.Y.) 

Buffalo- Albany  (same  as  above) 
Albany-Boston 

Alleghenies  to  Eastern  Seaboard  Pittsburgh-Harrisburg/ 

Cumberland 

Harrisburg/Cumberland- 

Philadelphia/Newark 

Harrisburg/Cumberland- 

Baltimore/Washington 

North-South  on  the  Eastern  Sea-  Newark-Washington 
board 

Coalfields  to  the  Virginia  Tide-  Beckley/Bristol-Norfolk/ 
water  Newport  News 

East-West  flow  along  the  Great  Buffalo-Detroit  (via  Canada) 
Lakes  Detroit-Chicago 

Buffalo-Cleveland 
Cleveland-Chicago 
Western  Lake  Erie  area  to  the  Detroit-Cincinnati 
South  Toledo-Beckley/Bristol 

Lake  Michigan  area  to  the  Chicago  to  Cincinnati 
South 

Alleghenies  to  Lake  Erie  area  Pittsburgh-Cleveladd 
Alleghenies  to  the  Southwest  Pittsburgh-St.  Louis 

These  basic  flows  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 


To  determine  the  mainline  route  and  facilities  required 
for  an  efficient  interstate  rail  freight  system  capable  of 
providing  high  quality  service,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  follow  a  process  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Determine  minimum  traffic  levels  on  mainline 
routes  necessary  to  achieve  efficient  utilization  of 
rail  facilities. 

2.  Compare  the  present  regional  system  to  these 
minimums. 

3.  Identify  excess  capacity  so  that  actions  can  be  taken 
to  increase  utilization  to  levels  that  will  justify  major 
rehabilitation  and  modernization  of  these  mainlines. 

The  initial  step  in  determining  mainline  route  and  fa¬ 
cility  requirements  is  one  of  estimating  the  minimum  traffic 
levels  required  to  operate  mainline  routes.  Based  on  a  re¬ 
view  of  current  traffic  densities  throughout  the  nation,  it 
is  the  Department’s  judgment  that  an  average  route  density 
of  at  least  30  million  gross  ton-miles  per  track  mile  per 
year  (about  18  average  size  trains  per  day)  is  a  reasonable 
goal  for  efficient  utilization  of  a  modern  single  track  main¬ 
line  equipped  with  a  Centralized  Traffic  Control  (CTC) 
signal  system.  We  recognize  that  such  key  factors  as 
terrain,  the  traffic  mix,  and  scheduling  vary  from  route- 
to-route  and  will  affect  the  traffic  levels  required  for 
efficient  use  of  facilities  on  a  specific  route.  However, 
densities  of  30  million  gross  tons  per  year  on  single 
track  routes  have  been  achieved  by  a  number  of  the 
nation’s  rail  carriers  under  a  wide  variety  of  operating 
and  geographic  conditions.  In  fact  some  single  track  routes 
achieve  density  levels  substantially  in  excess  of  this 
density. 

The  30  million  gross  ton-mile  per  track  mile  goal  repre¬ 
sents  a  capacity  utilization  rate  of  approximately  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  design  capacity  of  a  single  track  line  equipped 
with  a  CTC  signal  system.  (See  Table  2  for  a  listing  of 
rail  system  capacity  by  number  of  tracks  and  type  of  sig¬ 
nal  system.)  As  traffic  volumes  increase  (as  they  have  in 
the  west  and  the  south)  the  tonnage  capacity  of  a  basic 
single  track  CTC  line  is  increased  by  lengthening  existing 
sidings  and  adding  new  sidings.  This  process  may  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  certain  segments  of  a  single  track  railroad 
becoming  double  track.  The  capacity  of  a  single  track 
line  need  not  remain  fixed.  There  is  considerable  latitude 
in  adjusting  capacity  to  traffic  levels  in  excess  of  the  30 
million  gross  tons  goal.  At  some  point,  however,  efficiency 
is  increased  by  going  to  a  double  track  operation  because 
the  additional  capital  and  maintenance  costs  are  offset  by 
improved  train  operating  efficiency. 

A  modern  double  track  route  with  traffic  control  has  an 
estimated  design  capacity  of  250  million  gross  ton-miles 
per  route  mile  per  year  (about  three  times  that  of  a 
single  track  CTC  line).  At  a  30  percent  utilization  rate, 
through-puts  of  80  million  gross  ton-miles  per  route  miles 
are  achievable.  Currently,  except  for  very  short  links, 
such  traffic  levels  are  not  achieved  on  the  highest  density 
double  track  routes  in  the  country.  However,  the  restruc¬ 
turing  process  could  produce  densities  of  this  magnitude. 


Traffic  Flows 

Buffalo  area  to  mid-Atlantic 


Buffalo  area  to  New  England 
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Table  13— TRAFFIC  FLOWS  ON  MAJOR  SEGMENTS 


Annual 

Annual 

No.  of 

Traffic 

No.  of 

Traffic 

Route  Segment 

Railroad 

Tracks  Ton-Miles* 

Route  Segment 

Railroad 

Tracks  Ton-Miles* 

(Millions) 

| 

(Millions) 

Buffalo- Albany . . 

D&H 

1 

'  1 

23 

Buffalo-Cleveland _ 

...  PC 

2 

63 

PC 

2 

63 

4 

N&W 

1 

17 

— 

EL 

1-2 

28 

Total _ 

_ 3 

86 

Total _ 

....  4  + 

108 

Albany-New  York/Newark 

PC 

2 

13 

(Hudson  Div.) 

PC 

1 

26 

Cleveland-Chicago  _ 

...  PC 

2 

51 

(West  Shore) 

B&O 

1-2 

45 

— 

— 

N&W 

1 

23 

Total. __ 

_ 3 

39 

EL 

1-2 

24 

PC 

2 

31 

Buffalo-New  York/Newark 

EL 

2 

37 

_ 

(via  Waverly,  N.Y.) 

LV 

1 

12 

Total _ 

....  7+ 

174 

Total _ 

_  3 

49 

Detroit-Cincinnati _ 

...  B&O 

1-2 

56 

Albany-Boston _ 

PC 

2 

43 

PC 

1-2 

18 

B&M 

1 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total _ 

....  2+ 

74 

Total-. 

_ 3 

63 

Pittsburgh-H  arrisburg/ 

PC 

3 

120 

Toledo-Beckley/Bristol. 

...  N&W 

1-2 

52 

Cumberland 

B&O 

2 

28 

C&O 

2 

37 

WM 

1 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total.... 

....  3  + 

89 

Total... 

_  6 

158 

Harrisburg/Cumberland- 

PC 

2  * 

67 

Chicago-Cincinnati—  . 

...  PC 

C&O 

1 

1 

13 

13 

Philadelphia/Newark 

RDG 

2 

20 

Total... 

_ 4 

87 

Total.... 

....  2 

26 

Harrisburg/Cumberland- 

PC 

1 

41 

Pittsburgh-Cleveland/ 

N&W 

1 

21 

Baltimore/  Washington 

B&O 

2 

63 

Akron-Canton 

PC 

2 

51 

WM 

1 

10 

B&O 

2 

52 

— 

— 

P&LE  (PC) 

2 

25 

Total... 

_  4 

114 

— 

— 

Total _ 

_ 7 

149 

Newark-Washington _ 

PC 

1-2 

*  50 

B&O 

1-2 

31 

— 

— 

Pittsburgh-St.  Louis... 

... .  PC 

1-2 

42 

Total.. . 

- . 2+ 

81 

N&W 

1 

28 

B&O 

1 

30 

Beckley/Bristol- 

C&O 

1-2 

36 

— 

— 

Norfolk/Newport  News 

N&W 

1-2 

58 

Total _ 

....  3  + 

100 

Total... 

. -  2  + 

94 

Buffalo- Detroit 

PC 

2 

8 

Note:  1-2  indicates 

that  a  significant  part  of 

the  route 

(via  Canada) 

N&W 

_ 1 

2 

has  double  track. 

C&O 

_ 4 

10 

1  Annual  traffic  measured  in  millions  of  gross  ton-miles  per 

— 

— 

route  mile. 

Total... 

- 2  + 

20 

*  Shared  track  with 

major  passenger 

operation;  number 

Detroit-Chicago.  .  _ 

N&W 

1 

11 

shown  is  estimate  of  track  used  for  freight  service. 

PC 

1-2 

12 

*  Trackage  rights. 

C&O 

1 

20 

4  Carrier  has  facilities  for  half  of  the  route  distance  and  track- 

GTW 

2 

21 

'age  rights  for  the  remainder. 

Total.. 

_  5+ 

64 

l!  Data  Source:  Railroad  company  traffic  data,  1972. 
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Compared  to  the  utilization  goal  of  30  million  gross  tons, 
the  present  36,000-mile  mainline  trackage  in  the  region  is 
very  poorly  utilized.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
region’s  mainline  trackage  experienced  a  density  level  of 
less  than  30  million  gross  tons  in  1972;  and  27  percent 
had  a  density  of  less  than  10  million  gross  tons. 

Actually,  such  gross  regional  totals  can  be  misleading. 
Table  13  lists  each  of  the  major  interstate  segments  and 
shows  their  respective  annual  traffic  flows  by  individual 
interstate  mainline  in  each  segment.  It  can  be  seen  that 
only  some  segments  of  the  interstate  network  can  econom¬ 
ically  support  multiple  mainline  routes,  based  on  the  30 
million  gross  tons  goal.  For  any  network  segment  where 
the  traffic  volume  of  individual  routes  is  less  than  30 
million  gross  tons,  the  consolidation  of  parallel  routes 
should  be  considered.  For  example,  the  Chicago-Cincin- 
nati  segment  has  a  total  annual  traffic  flow  of  26  million 
gross  tons  divided  between  a  Penn  Central  line  and  a 
Chessie  System  line.  The  analysis  of  this  segment  would 
indicate  that  these  two  lines  should  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  track  high  volume  interstate  route,  shared  by  the 
two  competitors. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  for  the  Association  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  through  engineering  studies  of  the  practical  ca¬ 
pacity  for  each  of  the  major  segments  in  the  interstate 
network.  The  Association  must  next  measure  the  use 
of  these  facilities  against  this  capacity.  This  com- 
parsion  should  indicate  the  amount  of  consolidation  which 
should  occur  in  each  of  these  segments  of  the  inter¬ 
state  mainline  network  to  assure  efficient  utilization.  At 
this  stage  of  the  planning  process  efficient  handling  of  the 
region’s  interstate  traffic  flows  should  be  determined  with¬ 
out  regard  to  corporate  ownership  of  the  facilities  if  the 
efficiency  goal  is  to  be  attained. 

The  decision  to  consolidate  routes  must  be  based  on 
such  factors  as  the  commodity  composition  of  the  traffic 
and  the  current  physical  status  of  the  routes.  In  addition, 
the  Association  should  consider — to  the  extent  that  such 
service  is  consistent  with  operating  efficiency — the  objec¬ 
tives  of  serving  the  maximum  number  of  local  traffic  gen¬ 
erating  points  with  high  quality  mainline  service. 

The  consolidation  process  will  require  downgrading 
of  some  existing  mainlines,  elimination  of  duplicate  main¬ 
line  or  excess  double  track,  and  implementing  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreements.  It  may  also  provide  for  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  high  volume  interstate  lines  where 
economically  feasible.  The  precise  actions  taken  will  vary 
widely  among  different  lines  depending  on  the  operational 
and  institutional  constraints  in  each  case. 

The  concentration  of  traffic  over  a  more  limited  route 
structure  should  not  undermine  the  capabilities  of  the  rail 
system  to  absorb  heavier  traffic  volumes  in  the  future. 
Present  single  track  lines,  or  lines  reduced  to  single 
track,  can  be  expanded  in  capacity  as  volumes  grow 
through  the  process  already  described.  Similarly,  double 
track  lines  can  be  expanded.  The  Association’s  planning 
process  must,  however,  assure  that  necessary  expansion 
capability  exists  on  the  routes  selected. 


Connections  to  the  Interstate  Network 

All  traffic  points  which  originate  or  terminate  sufficient 
traffic  to  justify  local  rail  service  (as  discussed  in  the  Local 
Rail  Service  section)  must  be  connected  into  the  interstate 
network.  For  those  traffic  points  in  zones  which  are  not 
located  on  a  major  interstate  route  this  will  require  pro¬ 
viding  feeder  service  from  the  zone  to  a  junction  with  the 
interstate  network.  The  Association  will  need  to  examine 
each  of  these  connecting  routes  with  the  objectives  of  re¬ 
ducing  duplicative  rail  services  and  facilities  and  better 
matching  their  capacity  to  the  available  traffic.  This  may 
require  that  certain  mainline  routes  be  eliminated  or  down¬ 
graded  to  secondary  status  and  that  service  be  concentrated 
on  the  remaining  routes.  Only  after  the  interstate  routes 
have  been  selected  can  the  Association  determine  the  best 
means  of  connecting  all  zones  to  the  regional  network. 

The  creation  of  a  high  volume  interstate  network  with 
connecting  service  to  all  zones  is  a  key  element  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  region’s  rail  system  and  justifying 
major  modernization  and  improvement.  In  short,  the  de¬ 
sired  result  is  high  quality  rail  service  over  a  much  im¬ 
proved  yard  and  track  system,  rather  than  the  present 
multiplicity  of  services  offered  over  a  generally  obsolete 
and  rundown  rail  plant. 

Identifying  the  Zones  Which  Should  Receive 
Competitive  Service 

Once  the  mainline  routes  have  been  designated,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  configuration  and  level  of 
railroad  competition  which  would  best  serve  the  region. 
Therefore,  the  focal  point  of  this  section  is  on  operations 
rather  than  plant  efficiency.  Railroads  perform  best  op¬ 
erationally  when  large  volumes  can  be  aggregated  at  one 
point  and  moved  directly  to  another  point.  Splitting  avail¬ 
able  traffic  flows  between  several  carriers  reduces  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Based  on  this  fact,  the  Department  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Association  provide  direct  competitive  rail 
services  only  to  those  zones  having  the  traffic  volumes  and 
flow  patterns  necessary  to  permit  two  or  more  carriers  to 
provide  services  and  maintain  acceptable  operating  effi¬ 
ciencies.  Therefore,  the  objective  in  this  section  is  to 
identify  those  markets  where  traffic  volumes  are  such  that 
competitive  operations  can  be  continued  without  so  frag¬ 
menting  traffic  that  basic  efficiency  and  service  quality  is 
impaired. 

In  some  cases  where  competition  can  be  economically 
warranted,  the  total  traffic  flow  does  not  justify  separate 
high  quality  routes.  In  this  case  the  carriers  can  share  a 
single  route  to  provide  efficient  and  quality  service.  In 
other  cases,  competitive  carriers  might  efficiently  sustain 
separate  high  quality  routes.  In  some  areas  of  the  region 
(such  as  New  England  and  New  York)  the  continuation 
of  rail  competition  is  threatened  by  the  bankruptcy  of  all 
the  major  carriers  serving  the  areas,  and  yet  competition  is 
warranted  by  the  traffic.  In  these  cases  one  objective  of 
the  planning  process  should  be  to  preserve  rail  competition 
to  the  major  traffic  generating  zones. 

In  our  judgment,  the  requisite  traffic  characteristics  in 
a  zone  which  will  permit  two  or  more  carriers  to  compete 
are: 
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1.  The  traffic  must  move  relatively  long  distances. 
Intermodal  competition  for  short  haul  traffic  generally  un¬ 
dermines  a  railroad’s  potential  for  maintaining  effective 
intermodal  competition.  As  shown  in  Part  I,  trucks  enjoy 
the  dominant  market  share  for  shipments  under  200 
miles.  Effective  competition  in  this  market  is  thereby 
maintained  through  existing  intermodal  competition.  In- 
tramodal  rail  competition  forces  the  railroads  to  provide 
costly  duplicate  facilities  and  services  for  a  market  which 
from  an  economic  standpoint  they  are  poorly  suited  to 
serve.1  Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  direct  competition 
between  railroads  for  traffic  having  a  length  of  haul 
less  than  200  miles  should  not  be  required. 

2.  There  must  be  sufficient  traffic  to  operate  efficient 
sized  trains.  Efficient  production  of  rail  service  requires 
movement  of  full  train  lots.  The  size  of  an  “efficient” 
train  under  existing  railroad  practice  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  traffic  being  moved.  Data  available 
to  the  Department  on  current  industry  practice  indicate 
that  an  average  train  has  approximately  40  loaded  cars 
and  30  empty  cars.  This  composite  figure  includes  two 
types  of  train  movements — those  for  manufactured  and 
processed  commodities  and  those  for  bulk  goods.  While 
precise  data  is  not  available,  industry  practice  indicates 
that  for  manufactured  and  processed  commodities,  trains 
typically  consist  of  30-35  loaded  cars,  while  a  unit  train 
of  bulk  unprocessed  commodities  (such  as  coal)  often  has 
as  many  as  100  or  more  carloads.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  report  we  have  defined  an  efficient  sized  train  to 
include  fewer  carloads  than  is  the  case  under  general 
industry  practice.  The  minimum  thresholds  selected  are 
30  loaded  cars  for  trains  carrying  manufactured  and 
processed  commodities  and  75  loaded  cars  for  trains 
carrying  bulk  commodities. 

3.  The  directional  flow  of  the  traffic  must  permit  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Not  only  should  efficient  sized  trains 
be  operated,  but  the  train  make-up  should  be  such  that 
out-of-route  movement,  both  of  the  train  and  of  the 
individual  carloads  in  the  train,  is  minimized.  Further, 
intermediate  switching  of  the  train  should  be  minimized. 
Therefore,  all  cars  in  the  trains  operated  should  be 
moving  in  the  same  general  direction  (north,  south, 
east,  or  west).  The  ideal  situation  would  be  efficient 
sized  trainloads  moving  directly  between  zones.  Rarely, 
however,  does  any  pair  of  zones  generate  sufficient  traf¬ 
fic  for  more  than  one  train  per  day  each  way  moving 
between  them.  (This  can  be  seen  in  Table  14,  which 
shows  that  traffic  originating  or  terminating  in  Chicago 
to  and  from  other  major  centers — but  not  traffic  passing 
through  Chicago — is  usually  less  than  two  trainloads 
each  way  per  day.) 

4.  Traffic  volume  and  directional  flow  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  frequent  trainload  service.  Twice  daily 
outbound  service  is  an  acceptable  frequency  level  to  min¬ 
imize  the  time  cars  must  spend  waiting  for  a  departing 
train.  Similarly,  twice  daily  inbound  service  by  a  rail¬ 
road  would  enable  the  morning  delivery  of  loaded  and 


Table  14.— SELECTED  ORIGIN-DESTINATION  RAIL 
TRAFFIC  FLOWS  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  MAJOR 
SMSA’S 

(1969) 


City  Pairs 
(From-to) 

Cars  Per  Day 

Number  of 
Average-sized  1 
Trains  Per  Day 

Chicago — New  York _ 

28 

0.9 

New  York — Chicago _ 

36 

1.2 

Chicago — Newark _  _ 

150 

5.0 

Newark — Chicago _ 

59 

2.0 

Chicago — Philadelphia- . . 

61 

2.0 

Philadelphia — Chicago... 

56 

1.9 

Chicago — Pittsburgh _ 

21 

0.7 

Pittsburgh — Chicago _ 

47 

1.6 

Chicago — Boston.  _ 

37 

1.2 

Boston — Chicago..  _ 

23 

0.8 

Chicago — Washington. . . 

14 

0.5 

W  ashington — Chicago _ 

4 

0.1 

1  30  Carloads  Per  Train 

Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Office  of  Economics; 
compiled  from  1969  traffic  data  of  Class  1  railroads. 


empty  cars  received  the  preceding  ’  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  afternoon  delivery  of  cars  received  the 
preceding  evening  and  morning.  Therefore,  service  by 
more  than  one  carrier  should  not  be  required  until  a 
zone  generates  at  least  eight  trainloads  moving  (inbound 
or  outbound)  in  the  same  general  direction. 

Based  on  these  characteristics  it  is  our  judgment  that  a 
zone  warrants  competitive  service  where  the  two  following 
threshold  levels  of  traffic  volume  and  flow  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  maintained: 

1.  Sufficient  traffic  moving  more  than  200  miles  is 
generated  to  operate  minimum  sized,  efficient  trains 
(75  carloads  for  bulk  commodities  and  30  carloads  for 
manufactured  and  processed  goods)  ;  and 

2.  The  traffic  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  result  in 
a  minimum  of  eight  trainloads  per  day  where  each  car 
in  the  train  is  moving  in  the  same  general  direction 
(north,  south,  east,  west)  so  as  to  minimize  back  haul¬ 
ing,  circuity,  and  intermediate  switching. 

Matching  the  application  of  the  above  thresholds  with 
present  traffic  flows  will  identify  zones  which  should  be 
served  by  more  than  one  railroad.  The  threshold 
levels  are  based  on  our  judgment  of  the  prerequisite  traffic 
volume  and  flow  required  to  warrant  competitive  service 
to  a  zone.  However,  we  recognize  that  the  threshold  levels 
are  based  on  a  substantial  degree  of  judgment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  a  different  axis  for  directional  flow  (e.g., 
southeast,  southwest,  etc.)  or  a  change  in  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  zones  (for  determining  the  amount  of  traffic 
generated)  or  a  different  requirement  for  the  number  of 
daily  trains  (six  or  ten  instead  of  eight),  additional  zones 


‘The  analysis  to  support  this  contention  is  contained  in  the  National  Transportation  Report,  published  by  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  July  1972,  p.  265. 
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for  competitive  service  might  be  included  or  excluded. 
The  validity  of  the  threshold  levels  ultimately  must  rest 
on  a  judgment  of  whether  their  application  to  the  region 
strikes  a  fair  balance  between  the  long  term  efficiencies 
associated  with  rail  competition  and  the  improvements  in 
operating  efficiency  which  could  be  achieved  by  permitting 
railroads  to  realize  their  inherent  economies  of  high  volume 
operation.  We  believe  that  the  threshold  levels  developed 
in  this  section  have  struck  that  balance. 

Application  of  the  Thresholds 

The  threshold  levels  were  applied  to  the  184  zones  in  the 
region.  Each  zone’s  traffic  was  considered  individually. 
Contiguous  zones  (e.g.  Norfolk  and  Newport  News)  which 
generate  a  common  flow  of  traffic  were  not  aggregated. 
The  Association  will  need  to  consider  these  common  flows 
of  traffic  as  it  actually  structures  a  final  competitive 
system. 

Table  15  shows  the  application  of  these  thresholds  to  the 
40  zones  which  account  for  most  of  the  region’s  origina¬ 
tions  and  terminations.  Of  the  184  zones  only  17  meet 
the  two  thresholds  and  are  therefore  recommended  for 
competitive  service  in  the  directions  shown.  The  17  zones 
are  (in  east  to  west  order)*: 


ponents  it  appears  that  a  few  zones  may  move  below  the 
eight  train  per  day  threshold.  Final  determinations  by 
the  Association  should  be  based  on  the  most  current  data 
available. 

As  mentioned  previously,  certain  zones  should  receive 
special  consideration  because  they  are  the  “major  gate¬ 
ways”  for  interregional  rail  movements.  The  gateways 
are: 

Northeast/ Southeast 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Virginia  Cities  (Bristol/Elkton  City,  Va.) 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


Northeast/  W  est 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Streator,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Ludington,  Mich.  (Car  Ferry) 
Frankfort,  Mich.  (Car  Ferry) 


1.  Boston 

2.  New  York 

3.  Newark 

4.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

5.  Philadelphia 

6.  Baltimore 

7.  Norfolk 

8.  Beckley,  W.  Va.  (coal) 

9.  Pittsburgh 

10.  Buffalo 

11.  Cleveland 

12.  Bristol,  Va.  (coal) 

13.  Detroit 

14.  Toledo 

15.  Gary 

16.  Chicago 

17.  St.  Louis 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Table  15  is  based  on  the 
1969  one  percent  waybill  sample  collected  from  the  Class  I 
railroads.  This  is  the  most  recent  year  for  which  com¬ 
modity  flow  and  origin-destination  information  is  available 
and  reflects  the  most  recent  period  prior  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  several  of  the  region’s  carriers.  Therefore,  the  data 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  service  deterioration 
that  followed  bankruptcy.  The  1972  data  available  on 
total  traffic  originated  or  terminated  by  zone  does  not 
include  traffic  flow  information.  Comparing  1969  origina¬ 
tions  and  terminations  with  1972  revealed  substantial 
changes  in  traffic  volume  in  many  of  the  zones,  but  with 
the  absence  of  1972  traffic  flow  information  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  recompute  Table  15  for  1972.  However,  by 
applying  the  percentage  of  change  in  traffic  volume  be¬ 
tween  1969  and  1972  to  each  of  the  directional  com¬ 


While  there  are  many  gateways,  the  major  interregional 
traffic,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  handled  through  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.C.  Of  these 
four  zones,  two — Chicago  and  St.  Louis — warrant  compe¬ 
titive  service  based  on  the  two  thresholds  mentioned  above. 
The  other  two — Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.C. — are 
recommended  for  competitive  service  to  assure  that  the 
major  traffic  flow  in  and  out  of  the  region  is  not  monop¬ 
olized  by  a  single  railroad. 

These  19  competitive  service  zones  account  for 
about  48  percent  of  the  region’s  originations  and  termina¬ 
tions.  Also,  the  four  gateways  account  for  a  majority  of 
interregional  flows.  As  indicated  by  Figure  7,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  points  will  provide  competition  throughout 
the  region.  Since  the  high  volume  interstate  network 
which  will  interconnect  the  zones  designated  for  competitive 
service  will  also  interlace  many  other  zones,  no  zone  will 
be  far  from  this  network. 

An  essential  prerequisite  underlying  the  foregoing  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  that  each  of  the  carriers  serving  a  com¬ 
petitive  zone  should  be  a  strong  regional  carrier  providing 
competitive  interstate  service.  If  interrailroad  competition 
is  to  be  preserved  in  New  York,  Newark,  and  Boston — 
areas  which  are  now  served  only  by  bankrupt  carriers — it 
will  be  necessary  for  one  or  more  of  the  major  solvent  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  region  to  begin  serving  these  markets  (assum¬ 
ing  all  the  bankrupt  railroads  serving  these  points  decide  to 
reorganize  under  the  Act).  The  extension  of  service  by 
one  of  the  solvent  railroads  could  be  accomplished  either 
through  purchase  of  the  necessary  plant  of  a  bankrupt 
railroad  or  by  operation  over  tracks  owned  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  through  lease  or  trackage  rights  agreements. 
If  these  solvent  railroads  cannot  or  do  not  assume  such 
service,  then  the  alternatives  would  be  either  for  one  or 
more  railroads  from  outside  the  region  to  serve  these 
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Table  15.— COMPETITIVE  SERVICE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
(In  Order  of  Total  Trains  Per  Day — 1969) 


Zone 

Average 

Number  of  Trains  Per  Day  1 

Direction  Recommended 

No. 

Name  and  State 

North 

Last 

South 

West 

for  Competitive  Service  2 

131 

Chicago,  IL _ _ 

.2 

45.7 

26.6 

49.6 

East,  South,  West 

155 

Detroit,  MI  ____  ___ 

.1 

17.7 

14.1 

24.5 

East,  South,  West 

060 

Newark,  NJ  1 _ _ _ 

1.4 

.4 

8.1 

43.8 

South,  West 

323 

St.  Louis,  MO  _  _ _ 

6.7 . 

19.1 

8.0 

19.1 

East,  South,  West 

066 

Philadelphia,  PA  _  _  _  _ 

3.0 

.8 

6.1 

32.4 

West 

049 

Buffalo,  NY _ _ 

— 

8.6 

9.4 

16.4 

East,  South,  West 

076 

Pittsburgh,  PA _ _  _  _ 

3.3 

8.2 

6.0 

14.7 

East,  West 

058 

New  York,  NY _ 

1.6 

1.1 

3.1 

24.1 

West 

191 

Beckley,  WV _ 

5.8 

14.4 

3.6 

3.9 

East 

087 

Baltimore,  MD _ 

2.6 

.8 

3.3 

19.3 

West 

130 

Gary,  IN _ 

— 

10.9 

6.6 

4.8 

East 

094 

Cleveland,  OH  _ _ _ 

.4 

6.9 

3.8 

10.2 

West 

106 

Cincinnati,  OH  _ _ 

3.6 

6.1 

6.5 

5.1 

North-Gateway 

014 

Boston,  MA  _ » _ 

.5 

— 

2.0 

17.4 

West 

184 

Norfolk,  VA _ 

1.0 

.0 

3.4 

15.0 

West 

113 

Toledo,  OH  _ 

.3 

3.1 

11.5 

3.7 

South 

194 

Bristol,  VA  _ 

5.9 

8.7 

2.2 

.8 

East 

205 

Louisville,  KY  _ _ 

1.9 

4.3 

4.6 

5.3 

197 

Clarksburg,  WV  _  _ 

2.9 

7.6 

.4 

1.5 

062 

New  Brunswick,  NJ  _  _  _ 

.5 

.2 

2.5 

8.3 

West 

090 

Washington,  DC  _ _  _  _ 

.9 

.2 

2.4 

7.5 

North-Gateway 

100 

Sandusky,  OH 

— 

2.8 

6.0 

1.9 

093 

Youngstown,  OH  _ _ 

.1 

2.7 

2.3 

5.5 

122 

Indianapolis,  IN  _  __  _ 

1.3 

4.1 

1.4 

3.8 

075 

New  Castle,  PA 

0.7 

4.5 

1.8 

3.0 

199 

Charleston,  WV 

2.9 

3.2 

1.9 

1.2 

156 

Flint,  MI  _ 

1.2 

— 

1.5 

4.6 

185 

Newport  News,  VA  _  _  _ 

1.0 

— 

3.4 

6.4 

146 

Carbondale,  IL _  _ _ _ 

3.5 

1.0 

1.9 

2.3 

078 

Johnstown.  PA 

1.7 

4.4 

.4 

.9 

107 

Hamilton-Middletown,  OH _ 

.8 

S  4.1 

.7 

1.8 

200 

Huntington,  WV  _ 

4.5 

.9 

.6 

1.1 

069 

Allentown,  PA 

.2 

.5 

1.1 

5.1 

123 

Vincennes,  IN _ _ _ 

2.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.4 

001 

Bangor,  ME  _  _ 

— 

— 

4.4 

2.4 

137 

Peoria,  IL _ 1 

.1 

2.4 

.9 

2.4 

091 

Lorain,  OH  _  _  _ 

— 

2.0 

1.3 

2.1 

099 

Wheeling  ,WV  _  _ 

1.2 

2.0 

.1 

1.3 

098 

Steubenville,  OH 

1.1 

1.2 

.5 

1.7 

092 

Ashtabula,  OH  _ 

— 

.7 

.9 

2.5 

167 

Marquette,  MI  _  _  _ 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

166 3 

Escanaba,  MI  _  _ 

— 

— 

— 

.6 

1  Includes  both  originating  or  terminating  trains  in  zone  noted  with  over  200  mile  haul. 

1  Recommended  for  competition  if  average  number  of  train  loads  per  day  is  eight  or  more  in  direction  noted. 

’Subsequent  zones  have  further  declining  levels  of  total  train  traffic.  Hence,  they  could  not  be  considered  for  competitive  service  as 
noted  in  (*)  above. 

Data  Source:  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Office  of  Economics 

Data  compiled  from  reports  (one  percent  waybill  sample)  by  Class  I  railroads  for  Calendar  Year  1969 
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points  (with  ICC  approval),  or  for  two  new  corporations 
to  be  established. 

Determining  the  Connections  Between  Competitive 
Zones 

A  comparison  between  Figure  7  and  Figure  5  (Traffic 
Density  Map)  indicates  that  the  19  competitive  zones  are 
clearly  the  major  traffic  generators  in  the  region  and  are 
the  points  which  anchor  the  existing  interstate  network 
in  the  region.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  15, 
most  of  the  zones  have  traffic  flows  that  predominate  in 
only  one  or  two  directions.  For  example,  Pittsburgh  has 
a  heavy  flow  to  the  west,  a  substantially  smaller  flow  to 
the  east,  and  a  modest  one  to  the  south  and  north.  On  the 
other  hand,  Detroit  has  a  sufficient  traffic  volume  and 
directional  flow  to  justify  competitive  service  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  except  the  north. 

The  Association  in  its  Final  System  Plan  will  have  to 
consider  how  the  19  zones  recommended  for  competitive 
service  are  to  be  connected  into  a  high  volume  interstate 
network.  This  will  be  dependent  on  many  specific  opera¬ 
tional  trade-offs  and,  of  course,  the  willingness  of  the 
various  railroads  in  the  region  to  participate  in  the  re¬ 
structuring  process.  As  a  guide  to  the  Association’s  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  interconnections  of  competitive  zones,  we 
believe  these  two  prerequisites  are  necessary: 

1.  The  two  zones  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  and 

2.  The  directional  flow  of  traffic  of  the  two  zones  can 
be  matched  (i.e.,  the  daily  traffic  volume  for  each  car¬ 
rier  moving  in  a  general  direction — west — which  can 
be  matched  with  a  similar  flow  of  traffic  from  another 
zone  moving  in  the  opposite  general  direction — east). 

These  two  prerequisites  recognize  that  it  is  neither  feas¬ 
ible  nor  desirable  to  connect  each  of  the  19  zones  desig¬ 
nated  to  receive  competitive  service  directly  with  all  others. 
Rather,  it  is  important  to  structure  competitive  service 
along  the  major  traffic  flow  patterns  that  now  exist.  For 
example,  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  traffic  from 
Chicago  east  and  from  Detroit  west.  This  traffic  flow 
can  be  matched  and  the  zones  are  more  than  200  miles 
apart.  Therefore,  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  providing  competitive  service  between  these  two  zones. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  traffic 
from  Chicago  east,  but  it  is  not  matched  by  a  flow  of 
traffic  from  Toledo  west.  Therefore,  in  this  case  only  one 
of  the  two  prerequisites  is  present,  and  we  would  question 
the  need  for  competitive  service. 

Table  16  has  been  derived  from  the  application  of  the 
200  mile  and  matched-flow  prerequisites.  We  believe  that 
this  application  defines  the  maximum  number  of  zones 
between  which  competitive  service  should  be  considered. 
However,  the  strict  application  of  these  two  prerequisites 
results  in  the  inclusion  of  some  instances  where  direct 
competitive  service  is  not  warranted.  The  Association 
will  have  to  carefully  examine  each  of  these  61  zone  pairs 
to  determine  whether  the  traffic  volume  and  flow  patterns 
are  such  that  direct  competitive  service  between  the  pairs 
is  warranted. 


The  establishment  of  competition  between  two  zones  on 
the  basis  of  matched  directional  traffic  flows  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  same  competitive  carriers  provide  the  sendee 
to  the  zones  over  the  entire  route.  For  example,  it  is 
possible  that  the  service  linkage  between  St.  Louis  and 
Boston  might  be  provided  by  carriers  “A”  and  “B”  in 
St.  Louis  and  carriers  “A”  ^nd  “C”  in  Boston.  In  this 
case,  direct  continuity  in  carrier  service  would  be  provided 
by  carrier  “A”,  while  an  intermediate  interchange  would 
be  required  between  carriers  “B”  and  “C”  in  order  to 
serve  competitively  the  complete  St.  Louis-Boston  linkage. 

Summary  Recommendations  on  the  Level  of 
Competitive  Service 

Our  process  for  the  selection  of  the  zones  to  receive 
competitive  service  and  the  selection  of  zones  between 
which  competitive  service  should  be  considered  was  based 
on  a  set  of  considerations  designed  to  improve  substantially 
the  operational  efficiency  of  the  rail  system  within  the 
region.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the  method  of  re¬ 
structuring  services  within  the  region  to  reduce  service 
and  operational  duplication  resulting  from  competition 
must  proceed  on  a  basis  which  considers  existing  traffic 
flows,  the  present  pattern  of  rail  services,  maintaining 
corporate  system  connectivity,  geography,  and  numerous 
other  factors.  All  these  factors  must  be  weighed  by  the 
Association  in  finally  developing  the  specific  level  of  com¬ 
petition  which  should  occur  in  the  region.  However,  the 
overwhelming  pressures  will  be  to  maintain  much  of  the 
existing  competitive  structure.  Therefore,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  base  line  the  amount  of  competition  which  is 
warranted  on  a  strict  operating  efficiency  basis. 

We  recommend  several  key  principles  which  should  be 
followed  by  the  Association  throughout  the  process  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  level  of  competition  in  the  region.  They  are: 

1.  For  zones  recommended  for  competition: 

(a)  Whenever  significant  economies  can  be 
achieved,  the  Association  should  encourage  the 
utilization  of  joint  facilities,  both  within  the  zone 
(terminals)  and  between  zones  (roadway  and  track). 

(b)  Whenever  more  than  two  carriers  are  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  traffic  volumes  between  competitive  zone 
pairs  cannot  support  more  than  two  carriers  efficiently, 
the  Association  should  encourage  the  provision  of 
coordinated  rail  operations  between  carriers  so  that 
balanced  but  efficient  competition  results. 

2.  For  zones  not  recommended  for  competition: 

(a)  Whenever  two  or  more  carriers  continue  to 
serve  an  area  not  recommended  for  competition,  the 
Association  should  ensure  that,  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  the  firms  utilize  joint  facilities  (both 
terminals  and  track). 

(b)  Similarly,  whenever  two  or  more  carriers  serve 
an  area  not  recommended  for  competition,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  encourage  the  firms  to  enter  into  co¬ 
operative  service  agreements  designed  to  reduce  their 
overall  operating  costs. 
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Table  16.— ZONES  BETWEEN  WHICH  COMPETITIVE  RAIL  SERVICE  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 


From  Baltimore  to: 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Beckley  to: 
Norfolk 

From  Boston  to: 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Bristol  to: 
Norfolk 

From  Buffalo  to: 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Gary 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Washington 

From  Chicago  to: 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


From  Cincinnati  to: 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Toledo 

From  Cleveland  to: 

Chicago 
Gary 
St.  Louis 

From  Detroit  to:  . 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Gary 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Gary  to: 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

From  Newark  to: 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
Washington 


From  New  Brunswick  to: 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  New  York  to: 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Norfolk  to: 

Beckley 

Bristol 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Philadelphia  to: 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Gary 

Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 

From  Pittsburgh  to: 

Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago  • 

Detroit 

Gary 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


From  St.  Louis  to: 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

From  Toledo  to: 
Cincinnati 

From  Washington  to: 

Buffalo 

Newark 
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In  summary,  while  the  result  of  the  planning  process 
must  meet  the  test  of  practicality,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  large  scale  deviations  from  the  competitive  service 
goals  outlined  in  this  report  will  reduce  the  economic 
efficiency  of  rail  service  in  the  region. 

Planning  the  High  Volume  Interstate  Rail  Network 

Discussions  in  this  section  have  focused  on  the  objective 
of  eliminating  duplicative  service  and  facilities  at  the 
interstate  service  level.  Restructuring  the  high  volume 
interstate  network  is  especially  critical  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  and  modernizing  even  the  consoli¬ 
dated  lines  and  facilities  will  be  substantial.  The  cost  of 
upgrading  the  complete  existing  network  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  Association  is  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  (1)  the  requirements  for  competitive  services 
with  (2)  the  requirements  of  reducing  duplicate  facilities 
to  ensure  efficient  interstate  rail  operations.  To  assist  the 
Association  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  eight  route 
analyses  to  demonstrate  the  evaluation  and  planning 
processes  that  can  be  followed  in  the  restructuring  of  the 
interstate  mainline  facilities.  The  eight  routes  were  se¬ 
lected  to  serve  as  examples.  They  portray  the  variety  of 
problems  the  Association  will  encounter  and  the  impact 
of  the  restructuring  process  throughout  the  entire  region. 

The  eight  route  analyses  are: 

1.  Boston-Buffalo 

2.  New  York/Newark- Buffalo 

3.  New  York/Newark-Pittsburgh 

4.  Washington  Gateway-Newark 

5.  Buffalo/Cleveland-Chicago 


6.  Detroit-Chicago 

7.  Pittsburgh-Chicago 

8.  Cincinnati  Gateway-Chicago 

Each  of  these  route  analyses  contain  three  parts:  (1)  a 
map  of  the  present  high  volume  lines  (10  million  or  more 
gross  tons  per  route  mile  per  year)  connecting  the  zones; 
(2)  a  discussion  of  the  service,  facilities  and  basic  prob¬ 
lems  which  exist  today,  planning  objectives  which,  in  the 
Department’s  judgment,  apply  to  each  case,  and  an  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  alternatives  to  be  considered;  and  (3)  a 
map  depicting  the  primary  and  other  route  alternatives. 

Our  proposed  alternatives  were  selected  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  present  traffic  densities,  number  of  tracks  and 
signal  system  (which  provides  an  index  of  capacity),  and 
mileage  for  each  route.  We  were  not  able  to  consider 
other  factors  of  equal  importance  in  developing  the  Final 
System  Plan.  Among  these  are  condition  of  the  lines, 
location  of  existing  and  proposed  major  yards,  deployment 
of  the  work  force,  engineering  information  on  gradient 
and  curvature,  and  the  exact  mix  of  traffic  over  the  lines 
(piggyback,  general  merchandise  and  bulk  commodities). 
The  willingness  of  the  various  bankrupt  and  solvent  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  region  to  participate  in  the  restructuring 
is  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  Thus,  the 
Association’s  work  in  analyzing  all  alternatives  will  involve 
more  detailed  data  and  consideration  of  all  factors  before 
the  Final  System  Plan  is  complete. 

We  believe  that  the  eight  examples  which  follow  will  be 
useful  in  assisting  the  Association,  States,  carriers,  ship¬ 
pers,  and  other  interested  parties  to  begin  to  consider  the 
options  available  for  implementing  the  restructuring  and 
consolidation  process  in  specific  segments  of  the  interstate 
system. 
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BOSTON-BUFFALO 

(Buffalo-New  England  Traffic  Flow) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s) 

Penn  Central  (PC) 

Boston  and  Maine  (B&M),  Delaware 
and  Hudson  (D&H),  Erie  Lackawanna 
(EL) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Excess  interstate  capacity  exists  on  the  route,  particularly  east  of  the  Albany  area 
where  each  of  the  two  bankrupt  carriers  have  separate  mainline  routes.  Route  utiliza¬ 
tion  can  be  improved  by  concentrating  traffic  on  one  route  and  this  will  also  provide 
the  economic  basis  for  improving  and  modernizing  the  remaining  interstate  route 
where  required. 

Maintaining  competition  between  Boston  and  Buffalo  must  be  given  major 
attention  in  the  planning  process,  since  only  bankrupt  carriers  serve  Boston.  If  all 
the  bankrupt  carriers  decide  to  reorganize  under  the  Act,  the  Association  plan  will 
have  to  provide  for  effective  competition  with  particular  consideration  given  to  the 
D&H,  which  is  the  only  solvent  carrier  in  the  present  joint  route  of  the  B&M-D&H-EL. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  requirement  to  maintain  competition  between  these  points  is  the  principal 
consideration  in  recommending  that  both  routes  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  be  con¬ 
sidered  primary  routes.  Traffic  density  is  at  an  acceptable  level  on  both  routes.  East 
of  Albany,  the  PCs  line  is  recommended  as  the  primary  route.  It  has  the  higher 
density  and  greater  capacity  of  the  two  routes.  The  B&M  route  from  Mechanicville 
could  be  reduced  to  feeder  status.  An  alternative  to  be  considered  is  the  operation 
of  the  B&M  and  PC  mainlines  under  a  paired  track  arrangement  (east  on  one  line, 
west  on  the  other) . 

Maintaining  competition  to  the  Boston  zone  will  require  a  solvent  carrier  such 
as  the  D&H,  to  begin  serving  this  market,  preferably  under  a  coordinated  service 
arrangement  with  the  Corporation.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  providing  com¬ 
petitive  service  to  Buffalo  if  the  EL  elects  to  reorganize  under  the  Act.  A  solvent 
railroad  such  as  the  N&W,  utilizing  either  trackage  rights  or  purchase  or  lease  of  the 
line,  could  expand  its  service  to  connect  to  the  D&H  at  Binghamton. 


Route  Identification 

Springfield,  Albany, 

Syracuse 

Greenfield,  Mechanicville, 
Binghamton,  Hornell 


i 
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NEW  YORK/NEW  ARK-BUFFALO 

{Buffalo— Mid-Atlantic  Traffic  Flow 


PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s)  Route  Identification 

Penn  Central  (PC)  New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  and 

Newark,  Kingston,  Albany  (two 
routes)  thence  via  Syracuse 

Newark,  Allentown, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Sayre 

Newark,  Binghamton, 

(Alternate  route  to  Newark  via 
Port  Jervis  or  via  Scranton). 

(Note:  West  of  Hornell,  main  EL  traffic 
flow  moves  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
through  Jamestown. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Substantial  excess  interstate  capacity  exists  because  each  of  the  three  bankrupt 
carriers  maintain  separate  mainline  routes.  The  elimination  of  one  or  more  routes 
will  permit  the  m^re  productive  utilization  of  the  remaining  interstate  facilities.  This 
consolidation  of  traffic  flows  should  provide  the  economic  basis  for  improving  and 
modernizing,  the  remaining  interstate  routes  where  required. 

Maintaining  competition  between  the  New  York/Newark  and  Buffalo  areas  has 
to  be  given  major  attention  in  the  planning  process  since  only  bankrupt  carriers  serve 
the  market.  If  all  the  bankrupt  carriers  decide  to  participate  in  the  reorganization 
process  under  the  Act,  the  plan  should  provide  for  effective  competition  by  a  major 
solvent  carrier. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  present  PC  mainline  from  Albany  (Selkirk)  to  Buffalo  has  the  heaviest  density 
and  from  Boston  as  well.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  as  a  primary  route  to  be  considered. 
The  PC  from  Albany  (Selkirk)  to  New  York  (East  Shore)  provides  the  only  direct 
rail  link  into  New  York  proper  (no  car  float  required),  and  is  recommended  as 
another  primary  route  to  be  considered.  The  PC  (West  Shore)  line  from  Albany 
(Selkirk)  to  Newark  is  also  shown  as  a  primary  route  because  it  has  acceptable 
density  levels  and  is  an  important  link  in  maintaining  competitive  services. 

The  EL  line  from  Buffalo  to  Binghamton  is  the  second  heaviest  density  line, 
reflecting  in  part  New  England  traffic  flows  (see  Boston-Buffalo),  and  is  recommended 
as  a  primary  route  to  be  considered.  East  of  Binghamton,  the  EL  maintains  two 
routes,  one  via  Port  Jervis  and  one  via  Scranton.  Recent  changes  in  traffic  patterns 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  which  should  be  considered  a  primary  route.  Both  are 
listed  for  consideration,  but  only  one  ultimately  should  be  retained. 

The  LV  is  the  lightest  density  line  between  these  markets  and  due  to  this  fact  and 
the  existence  of  two  other  routes,  it  is  not  considered  as  either  a  primary  or  an 
alternative  route,  although  portions  of  the  line  may  be  desirable  between  other  markets. 

Continuation  of  effective  competition  requires  that  a  major  solvent  carrier  be 
provided  access  to  the  New  York/Newark  area.  As  two  routes  can  be  maintained 
and  still  achieve  the  capacity  improvement  objective,  this  goal  can  be  achieved  through 
either  sale  or  lease  of  the  present  EL  route. 


Lehigh  Valley  (LV) 
Erie-Lackawanna  (EL) 
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NEW  YORK/NEWARK-PITTSBURGH 

(Allegheny-Eastern  Seaboard  Traffic  Flow)  < 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s) 

Penn  Central  (PC) 

Central  of  New  Jersey  (CNJ), 

Reading  (RDG),  Baltimore  & 

Ohio  (B&O-Chessie  System) 

Lehigh  Valley  (LV),  Reading  (RDG), 

Western  Maryland  (WM-Chessie 
System),  Norfolk  &  Western  (N&W) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

With  three  major  routes  serving  the  entire  link  between  New  York/Newark  and 
Pittsburgh  and  a  fourth  route  between  Harrisburg  and  the  eastern  seaboard  there  is 
substantial  excess  capacity  in  this  market.  Consolidating  the  mainline  route  structure 
to  develop  higher  traffic  densities  will  permit  concentration  of  resources  on  a  more 
limited,  but  more  productive  rail  network.  Minimizing  interference  between  freight 
and  passenger  trains  east  of  the  Philadelphia  area  is  also  an  objective  in  this  market. 

Maintaining  competition  to  the  New  York/Newark  area  has  to  be  given  major 
attention  in  the  planning  process  since  only  bankrupt  carriers  serve  these  markets. 
The  Association  should  encourage  an  alternative  carrier  to  serve  this  market. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  PC  route  has  the  heaviest  traffic  density  and  is  recommended  as  the  primary 
route  to  be  considered.  Continuation  of  the  PC’s  bypass  route  from  Trenton  to  Harris¬ 
burg  should  be  consdered  as  a  primary  route  in  order  to  avoid  rail  traffic  congestion 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  arising  from  heavy  rail  traffic  (freight,  intercity  passenger 
and  commuter).  The  CNJ-RDG-B&O  route  is  also  recommended  as  a  primary  route 
to  be  considered  since  it  is  required  for  other  major  traffic  flows  such  as  the  flow  be¬ 
tween  Newark  and  the  Washington  Gateway  and  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  third  route  in  this  analysis — LV-RDG-WM-N&W  via  Allentown-Harris- 
burg — represents  excess  capacity  west  of  Hagerstown  (Cherry  Run)  where  it  parallels 
the  B&O  route.  East  of  Hagerstown  the  route  is  more  direct  than  the  B&O  route  via 
Baltimore  and,  therefore,  is  recommended  as  an  alternative  route  to  be  considered. 

Competition  to  the  New  York/Newark  area  can  be  maintained  through  sale  or 
lease,  of  the  RDG-CNJ  trackage  from  Newark  to  Philadelphia  to  a  solvent  carrier  or 
through  a  coordinated  services  arrangement  over  this  trackage. 


Route  Identification 

Trepton,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown, 
(Bypass  routes  available  between 
Trenton-Harrisburg  and 
Johnstown-Pittsburgh) 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

Cumberland 

Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Hagerstown, 
Cumberland,  Connellsville 
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WASHINGTON  GATE  WAY-NEW  ARK 

(North-South  Eastern  Seaboard  Traffic  Flow) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s) 

Penn  Central  (PC) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (B&O-Chessie 

System) 

Reading  (RDG),  Central  Railroad 

of  New  Jersey  (CNJ) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Since  the  bankrupt  carriers  only  operate  between  Philadelphia  and  Newark, 
preservation  of  freight  competition  is  a  major  consideration  in  the  planning  process. 
Another  major  planning  objective  should  be  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  services  along  this  congested  corridor,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Act’s  requirements  of  Northeast  Corridor  passenger  service  improvements. 

Excess  capacity  is  not  a  problem  on  this  route.  Rather,  extensive  and  expand¬ 
ing  passenger  service  acts  to  constrain  efficient  freight  operations  during  peak  pas¬ 
senger  periods.  This  increasing  congestion  hinders  the  efficient  operation  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  service. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  traffic  volumes,  both  passengers  and  freight,  are  high  enough  that  both 
routes  are  required. 

To  maintain  competition,  the  Association  should  encourage  an  alternate  carrier 
(to  the  Corporation)  to  provide  mainline  service  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
This  can  be  most  readily  achieved  by  providing  B&O  access  to  Newark  by  sale,  lease 
or  trackage  rights  over  the  CNJ-RDG  line. 

Joint  trackage  rights  over  both  routes  should  be  considered  since  such  coordina¬ 
tion  will  provide  the  greatest  operating  flexibility  to  improve  both  passenger  and 
freight  service  efficiency. 

Special  attention  has  to  be  given  by  the  Association  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  regarding  the  improvement  of  passenger  train  service  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  The  legislation  makes  provisions  for  Amtrak  to  acquire  through  sale,  lease 
or  otherwise  the  necessary  trackage. 


Route  Identification 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

WASHINGTON  GATEWAY-  NEWARK 
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BUFFALO/CLEVELAND-CHICAGO 

(East-West  Great  Lakes  Traffic  Flow) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

BUFFALO-CHICAGO 

Route  Identification 
Cleveland  ?  ■*. 

Jamestown,  Youngstown,  Marion 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  Ft.  Wayne 

CLEVELAND-CHICAGO 

Toledo,  South  Bend 
Akron,  Fostoria 

Fostoria,  Ft.  Wayne 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Excess  interstate  capacity  exists  on  the  route  both  east  and  west  of  Cleveland. 
Traffic  densities  can  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  routes.  If  this 
consolidation  occurs  it  will  permit  the  more  productive  utilization  of  the  remaining 
interstate  facilities.  This  should  provide  the  economic  basis  for  improving  and  mod¬ 
ernizing,  where  required,  the  remaining  interstate  routes. 

Continued  competition  is  not  an  issue  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  solvent  carrier’s  line  over  the  entire  route  in  addition  to  the  PC 
line.  However,  west  of  Cleveland,  consideration  should  be  given  to  coordinating  the 
services  and  operations  of  the  two  solvent  carriers  to  provide  a  stronger  basis  for  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Corporation. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  PC  has  the  highest  density  routes  over  the  entire  distance  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago.  Shifting  this  tonnage  to  alternate  routes  would  not  be  feasible  in  view 
of  capacity  limitations  on  other  routes  and  present  yard  configurations. 

Between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  the  solvent  N&W  parallels  the  PC,  and  the  EL 
provides  a  more  southerly  mainline  route  which  generally  parallels  the  PC  and  N&W. 
To  improve  utilization  east  of  Cleveland  the  Association  should  consider  (1)  rerouting 
EL  traffic  throughout  Buffalo  rather  than  Jamestown  and  (2)  operation  of  the  N&W 
route  on  a  coordinated  basis  with  PC,  hereby  allowing  the  elimination  of  one  set  of 
tracks.  The  EL  should  however,  be  considered  as  a  possible  alternative  because  it 
provides  a  bypass  around  Buffalo  for  east-west  traffic. 

Between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  consideration  should  be  given  to  consolidating 
mainline  operations  of  the  N&W  and  the  B&O.  Concentrating  flows  over  the  N&W 
to  the  Fostoria  area  will  improve  density  while  reducing  circuity.  West  of  Fostoria, 
where  both  lines  are  primarily  single  track  and  handle  other  major  market  flows,  each 
can  maintain  separate  routes  without  significantly  reducing  utilization.  Such  coordi¬ 
nation  should  permit  both  the  N&W  and  the  B&O  to  improve  efficiency  and  to  ensure 
a  stronger  basis  for  competition  with  the  Corporation. 

The  EL  is  not  proposed  as  an  alternative  west  of  Cleveland,  as  this  traffic  can 
be  moved  over  other  routes  and  thereby  reduce  excess  circuity  and  plant. 


Penn  Central  (PC) 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (B&0- 
Chessie  System) 

Norfolk  &  Western  (N&W) 


Carrier  (s) 
Penn  Central  (PC) 

Erie  Lackawanna  (EL) 
Norfolk  &  Western  (N&W) 
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NOTICES 


DETROtT-CHICAGO 

(East-West  Great  Lakes  Traffic  Flow) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier(s)  Route  Identification 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (C&O-  Lansing,  Grand  Rapids 

Chessie  System) 

Grand  Trunk  Western  (GTW)  Durand,  Lansing,  Battle*  Creek, 

South  Bend 

Butler,  Fort  W'ayne 

(1)  Battle  Creek,  South  Bend 

(2)  Toledo,  Butler,  South  Bend 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Excess  interstate  capacity  exists  on  the  route  with  each  of  the  three  solvent 
carriers  having  one  mainline  route  and  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  having  two  routes. 
Traffic  densities  can  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  routes.  If  this 
consolidation  occurs  it  will  permit  the  more  productive  utilization  of  the  remaining 
interstate  facilities.  This  would  provide  the  economic  basis  for  improving  and  modern¬ 
izing,  where  required,  the  remaining  interstate  routes. 

Continued  competition  is  not  an  issue  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  because  of 
the  existence  of  three  solvent  carriers.  Consideration,  however,  should  be  given  to 
coordinating  the  services  and  operations  of  the  solvent  carriers  and  the  Corporation 
to  provide  balanced  competition  while  still  improving  efficiency. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

There  are  now  four  carriers  providing  service  between  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
None  of  the  carriers  has  the  predominant  amount  of  traffic.  Consolidation  of  the 
traffic  on  two  routes  needs  to  be  considered.  However,  because  each  of  the  four 
carriers  has  a  relatively  equal  share  of  traffic  among  the  routes,  no  clear  alternative 
emerges. 

Based  on  the  need  to  reduce  circuity  and  mimimize  rehabilitation  costs,  the 
primary  alternative  is  to  consider  retaining  the  following  two  routes:  (a) the  C&O 
from  Detroit  to  Lansing  and  the  GTW  from  Lansing  to  Chicago;  and  (b)  the  N&W 
from  Detroit  to  Butler,  Indiana  and  the  PC  route  from  Butler  to  Chicago  (via  South 
Bend). 

To  improve  efficiency,  it  is  also  recommended  that  these  carriers  not  only  use 
facilities  jointly  but  also  coordinate  their  overall  services  and  operations. 

Since  the  N&W  route  to  Ft.  Wayne  will  be  needed  to  serve  other  routes  (e.g. 
Detroit-St.  Louis),  the  Association  may  wish  to  consider  the  route  from  Butler  to 
Chicago  (via  Ft.  Wayne)  as  an  alternative  to  one  of  the  primary  routes  suggested 
above. 


Norfolk  and  Western  (N&W) 
Penn  Central  (PC) 
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PITTSBURGH-CHICAGO 

(Traffic  Flows  from  the  Alleghenies  to  Lake  Erie  and  East-West  along  the 

Great  Lakes) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s) 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (B&O-Chessie  System) 

Norfolk  &  Western  (N&Wfc 
Penn  Central  (PC) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

•>..  * 

Excess  capacity  exists  on  the  route  with  each  of  the  two  solvent  carriers  having 
one  mainline  route  and  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  having  two  routes.  Traffic  densi¬ 
ties  can  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  routes.  If  this  consolidation 
occurs  it  will  permit  more  productive  utilization  of  the  remaining  interstate  facilities. 
This  should  provide  the  economic  basis  for  improving  and  modernizing,  where  re¬ 
quired,  the  remaining  interstate  routes. 

Continued  competition  is  not  an  issue  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  because 
of  the  existence  of  two  solvent  carriers.  Consideration,  however,  should  be  given  to 
coordinating  the  services  and  operations  of  the  two  solvent  carriers  to  provide  a 
stronger  basis  for  competition  with  the  Corporation. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

This  route  presents  a  complex  set  of  planning  alternatives..  Two  primary  routes 
are  recommended  for  consideration.  Interstate  traffic  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
which  is  currently  moved  on  the  PC  line  via  Mansfield  and  Ft.  Wayne  ’should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  PC  route  via  Alliance  to  Cleveland,  thence  over  their  high  density 
route  to  Chicago  through  Toledo.  This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  major  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  PC’s  Mansfield/Ft.  Wayne  route. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  solvent  carriers  are  also  able  to  reduce  costs  and  com¬ 
pete  effectively  with  the  Corporation’s  mainline  density,  the  N&W  and  B&O  should 
consider  operating  coordinated  service  from  Pittsburgh  to  just  east  of  the  Bellevue, 
Ohio  area  (several  connections  from  B&O  to  N&W  are  possible).  The  primary  route 
to  be  considered  for  these  coordinated  services  could  be  either  the  P&LE  (already 
used  by  B&O  under  trackage  rights)  or  the  B&O  from  Pittsburgh  to  Youngstown  and 
the  B&O  from  Youngstown  to  Fostoria.  West  of  Fostoria  both  the  N&W  and  B&O 
lines  are  recommended  as  primary  routes  to  be  considered.  Both  are  primarily  single 
track  lines  with  acceptable  traffic  densities. 

Because  traffic  flows  to  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Northeast  are  very  heavy  over 
portions  of  the  routes  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  it  may  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  other  routes  or  route  segments.  For  example,  the  P&LE-EL  route  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  Cleveland  may  be  required,  as  might  be  the  PC’s  current  Pittsburgh-Ft. 
Wayne-Chicago  line.  The  latter  may  be  retained  as  only  a  single  track  line  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  local  service  and  feeder  line  function. 


Route  Identification 
Youngstown,  Akron,  Fostoria 

'C't  'j . 

Massillon,  Bellevue,  Ft.  Wayne 

<  X  i* 

(1)  Alliance,  Mansfield,  Ft.  Wayne 

(2)  Alliance,  Cleveland,  Toledo 
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CINCINNATI  GATEWAY-CHICAGO 

(Lake  Michigan  to  South  Traffic  Flow) 

PRESENT  SERVICE 

Carrier  (s)  Route  Identification 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (C&O-Chessie  Muncie 

System) 

Penn  Central  (PC)  Indianapolis,  Logansport 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 

Excess  interstate  capacity  exists  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  with  the  solvent 
C&O  maintaining  a  single  track  route  and  the  PC  maintaining  a  separate  single  track 
route  (double  track  south  of  Indianapolis).  Total  volume  on  both  lines  will  support 
only  one  high  volume,  modernized  single  track  route.  If  consolidation  occurs,  the 
economic  basis  for  improving  and  modernizing,  where  required,  will  exist.  Continued 
competition  is  not  an  issue  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  solvent  carrier. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES 

The  C&O  route  is  in  superior  physical  condition  and  therefore  is  recommended 
as  the  primary  route  to  be  considered  for  serving  this  market.  The  Corporation  could 
obtain  trackage  rights  over  this  route.  This  may  require  some  lengthening  of  sidings 
to  handle  the  additional  tonnage. 

Recognizing  that  Indianapolis  is  an  important  traffic  center,  the  Association  may 
choose  to  improve  the  PC  line  which  serves  Indianapolis  directly.  Therefore,  the  PC 
line  is  shown  as  an  alternative  to  be  considered.  If  this  choice  is  made,  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  should  be  provided  trackage  rights  and  its  own  route  reduced  to  local 
service  status. 
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LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE 

The  Existing  Local  Rail  System 

As  discussed  in  Part  I,  the  region’s  rail  system  developed 
during  the  nineteenth  century  and  early  1900’s  into  a 
comprehensive  network  of  railroad  trackage  designed  to 
provide  access  by  the  region’s  commerce  to  what  was  then 
the  most  efficient  means  of  transportation.  .  Today,  despite 
the  changed  economic  conditions  in  the  region,  the  size  of 
this  system  remains  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  when 
constructed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  duplication  of  service  and  excess 
capacity  problems  at  the  local  service  level  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  examining  the  case  of  Philadelphia's  rail  system. 
The  city’s  19th  century  transportation  requirements 
brought  into  being  more  than  12  different  railroads, 
some  less  than  two  miles  long.  Over  the  years,  many  of 
them  were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (now  the  Penn  Central).  The  city’s  growth 
and  expansion  during  the  subsequent  period  left  little 
chance  to  construct  new  modern  yards,  and  regulatory 
requirements  often  stymied  efforts  to  eliminate  uneconomic 
trackage.  As  a  consequence,  Philadelphia  today  has  a 
multitude  of  freight  yards  (18  operated  by  Penn  Central, 
three  operated  by  the  Reading  and  two  operated  by  the 
Chessie  System)  and  a  maze  of  duplicative  and  often 
parallel  trackage  (much  of  which  runs  down  the  center 
of  busy  streets).  The  150  square  mile  Philadelphia  area 
is  served  by  four  Class  I  railroads  which  operate  within 
the  area  approximately  500  miles  of  line  haul  trackage  and 
more  than  300  miles  of  yard  and  siding  trackage,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  8.  While  this  trackage  was  constructed  to 
serve  a  large  number  of  shippers,  some  have  since  gone 
out  of  business,  many  are  only  occasional  users  of  rail 
service  and  only  a  few  are  users  of  high  volume  rail  serv¬ 
ice.  For  example,  although  the  Penn  Central  serves  more 
than  1,§00  users  (industries,  coal  and  ore  facilities,  grain 
elevators,  intermodal  facilities  and  food  terminals),  only 
36  of  these  customers  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
traffic  generated  in  Philadelphia. 

While  Philadelphia  may  be  one  of  the  more  vivid  ex¬ 
amples  of  duplicate  and  uneconomic  local  rail  service 
plant,  the  problem  is  by  no  means  limited  to  metropolitan 
areas.  The  Bay  City,  Michigan,  zone  is  an  example  of  the 
excess  capacity  problem  in  a  basically  rural  area.  An¬ 
nually,  only  40,000  carloads  originate  or  terminate  in  the 
Bay  City  Zone  (about  110  per  day)  ,  yet  three  different 
railroad  lines  connect  the  Bay  City  area  to  the  south  and  the 
west  (two  Penn  Central  lines  and  one  line  of  the  Chessie 
System).  Additionally,  two  parallel  low  density  lines  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  north  from  Bay  City.  Typically,  each  carrier 
maintains  a  separate  local  yard. 

As  a  result  of  this  redundant  railroad  system  at  the 
local  level  there  are  often  too  many  carriers  vying  for  too 
little  traffic  with  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency,  viability 
and  service  quality. 


Planning  Guidelines 

In  order  to  meet  the  restructuring  objectives  for  the 
region’s  local  rail  service,  five  basic  planning  guidelines 
are  recommended: 

1.  The  volume  of  rail  traffic  generated  should  be  used 
as  a  key  determinant  of  rail  service  requirements.  This 
traffic,  in  conjunction  with  the  location  of  the  generating 
points,  indicates  both  the  dependence  on  rail  service  and 
rail’s  ability  to  provide  efficient  and  financially  viable 
service. 

2.  The  maximum  volume  of  existing  rail  traffic  should 
continue  to  have  access  to  direct  rail  service  consistent, 
however,  with  the  requirement  that  the  individual  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  system  be  financially  viable. 

3.  The  feeder  lines  connecting  groups  of  traffic  gen¬ 
erating  points  to  the  high  volume,  interstate  network 
should  be  made  more  efficient.  The  efficiency  of  the 
resulting  system  will  be  enhanced  substantially  by  the 
reduction  of  duplicate  facilities  and  services. 

4.  The  unneeded  and  uneconomic  portions  of  the 
local  rail  service  network  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Association’s  Final  System  Plan.  The  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  these  facilities  by  viable  segments  of  the  system 
cannot  be  justified.  However,  some  of  these  facilities 
may  warrant  continued  operation  where  local  or  State 
interests  believe  this  to  be  in  their  best  interest  and  are 
willing  to  provide  the  necessary  subsidy. 

5.  The  restructured  local  service  network  should  be 
modernized  and  rehabilitated  where  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  quality* service. 

In  restructuring  the  region’s  local  rail  service  network, 
the  Association  and  the  solvent  railroads  in  the  region 
should  analyze  each  segment  on  the  basis  of  these  guide¬ 
lines.  However,  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  region’s 
traffic  is  of  sufficient  concentration  and  volume  for  plan¬ 
ners  to  identify  readily  the  rail  line  requirements  for  high 
traffic  points,  the  rail  lines  generating  lower  volumes 
and/or  serving  diffused  traffic  points  should  receive  the 
greater  attention. 

Criteria 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  present 
criteria  for  separating  those  lines  which  have  a  high 
probability  of  being  financially  viable  from  those  which 
are  of  questionable  financial  viability  or  have  no  hope  of 
being  financially  viable.  This  screening  process  will  allow 
the  concentration  of  the  analytical  effort  on  those  portions 
of  the  rail  system  where  the  continuation  of  rail  service  is 
not  clear  cut. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  Department  developed 
a  viability  criteria  for  the  screening  process.1  This  study 
estimated,  for  lines  of  varying  length,  the  traffic  levels 
required  to  make  financially  viable  rail  operations  highly 
probable  or,  conversely,  highly  unlikely.  The  proce¬ 
dure  involved  estimating  the  costs  associated  with  the 
production  of  rail  services  and  relating  those  costs 


'Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Development  and  Evaluation  of  An  Economic  Abstraction  of  Light  Density  Rail  Line  Operations, 
June  1973,  prepared  under  contract  by  R.  L.  Banks  and  Associates,  Inc. 
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to  the  revenue  per  carload  typically  realized  by  rail¬ 
roads  from  traffic  generated  on  light  density  lines.  Sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  was  then  employed  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  line  profit  (or  loss)  and  the  variables 
of  line  length  and  traffic  volume. 

The  results  of  this  study  for  the  region  are  shown  in 
Figure  9.  For  any  specified  length  of  local  service  rail 
line,  the  “DOT  Upper  Criteria”  line  indicates  the  amount 
of  traffic  that  would  have  to  be  generated  annually  to  give 
the  line  a  high  probability  of  financial  viability.  The 
“DOT  Lower  Criteria”  line  on  the  chart  indicates  the 
amount  of  traffic  below  which  operation  on  any  particular 
length  of  line  would  have  a  high  likelihood  of  being 
financially  nonviable.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  cri¬ 
teria,  financial  viability  is  questionable.  For  example,  if 
a  local  service  line  five  miles  long  originates  oj-  terminates 
480  or  more  carloads  of  traffic  annually,  it  would  have  a 
high  probability  of  being  financially  viable;  if  it  gener¬ 
ated  between  140  and  480  carloads,  its  financial  viability 
would  be  questionable  and  would  require  detailed  study; 
and  if  it  generated  less  than  140  carloads  annually  there 
would  be  a  high  probability  that  it  would  be  a  financially 
nonviable  operation. 

Also  shown  on  Figure  9  is  a  line  reflecting  the  “34- 
Carload  Rule”  which  was  developed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  use  in  abandonment  cases. 
This  rule  is  a  presumptive  standard  which  says  that  a 
rail  line  which  generates  less  than  34  carloads  per  mile 
of  line  per  year  (i.e.,  falls  below  the  ICC’s  34-Carload 
Rule  line  in  the  figure)  is  presumed  to  be  financially 
nonviable.  The  close  agreement  between  the  ICC’s  34- 
Carload  Rule  and  the  DOT  Lower  Criteria  is  noteworthy. 

The  application  of  the  above  criteria  to  the  region’s 
rail  network  requires  accurate  and  current  rail  traffic  data 
and  the  ability  to  analyze  each  section  of  rail  line  in  de¬ 
tail.  Data  concerning  the  volume  and  location  of  rail 
traffic  generated  in  the  region  during  1972  was  collected 
from  each  of  the  major  rail  carriers  operating  in  the 
region.  This  data  was  then  programmed  for  computer 
zone-by-zonc  analysis. 

Application  of  Screening  Standard 

As  discussed  above,  the  screening  process  is  designed 
to  identify  those  segments  of  the  local  rail  service  network 
which  have  a  high  probability  of  financial  viability  and 
those  segments  whose  financial  viability  is  questionable  or 
improbable.  Thus,  the  appropriate  screening  standard  is 
the  DOT  Upper  Criteria  line,  since  it  represents  the 
boundary  between  these  two  levels  of  viability.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  applying  this  screening  standard  to  the  region’s 
many  traffic  generating  points  involved  two  steps: 

1.  The  railroads’  traffic  data  was  plotted  at  the  point 
on  the  rail  lines  where  it  was  generated  (originated  or 
terminated)  ;  and 

2.  The  traffic  volume  and  the  distance  from  the  gen¬ 
erating  point  to  the  nearest  financially  viable  point  or 
line  (whether  within  or  outside  the  zone)  were  com¬ 
pared  with  the  DOT  Upper  Criteria  line.  Those  points 
falling  above  the  line  were  identified  as  having  a  high 


probability  of  financial  viability  and  are  recommended 
for  direct  local  rail  service.  Those  points  falling  below 
the  line  were  identified  as  having  a  questionable  or  low- 
probability  of  financial  viability. 

These  two  steps  were  applied  to  each  zone  as  follows: 

1.  All  traffic  generating  points  (stations)  originating 
or  terminating  less  than  75  carloads  per  year  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  specific  consideration  because,  by  either 
the  DOT  Lower  Criteria  or  the  ICC’s  34-Carload  Rule, 
service  to  these  points  has  a  high  probability  of  being 
financially  nonviable. 

2.  Those  stations  in  each  zone  which  generated  suf¬ 
ficient  traffic  to  justify  connection  with  the  region’s 
interstate  rail  network  were  identified  using  the  criteria 
for  probable  financial  viability  and  are  recommended 
for  direct  rail  service. 

3.  Starting  from  each  of  these  stations  identified  as 
meeting  the  criteria  of  paragraph  2  above  and  proceed¬ 
ing  in  sequence,  all  other  points  generating  more  than 
75  carloads  per  year  in  the  zone  were  compared  with 
the  DOT  Upper  Criteria  based  on  traffic  volume  and 
the  rail  distance  between  each  point  and  the  nearest 
financially  viable  station  or  junction  with  a  financially^ 
viable  line.  All  those  meeting  the  criteria  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  direct  rail  service. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  this  screening  process 
to  a  specific  zone  is  presented  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Points  Recommended  For  Direct  Local  Rail  Service 

Based  on  the  data  available  for  the  analysis,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  those  points  which  meet  the  above  criteria  be 
included  in  the  Association’s  Final  System  Plan  for  direct 
rail  service  by  the  Corporation  or  one  of  the  region’s 
solvent  carriers.  The  points  included  in  the  Secretary’s 
recommendations  originate  or  terminate  96%  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  traffic  (see  Table  1).  This  same  service  level 
can  be  expected  to  accommodate  a  substantial  rise  in 
_  regional  traffic  without  straining  the  capacity  of  the  re¬ 
structured  local  rail  service  network. 

On  the  basis  of  the  screening  criteria,  rail  freight  service 
would  be  provided  in  all  but  two  of  the  184  zones— 
Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  and  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Cape 
Charles  generated  only  13  carloads  per  day  in  1972  and 
this  traffic  was  diffused  throughout  the  zone.  Connections 
from  the  only  adjacent  zones — Salisbury,  Maryland,  to 
the  north  and  Norfolk  to  the  south  (via  float  operations)  — 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  very  small  volume  of  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  Westerly,  the  zone  is  traversed  by  the 
Boston  to  New  York  “Northeast  Corridor”  route,  which  has 
a  high  volume  of  passenger  service.  Even  though  this 
route  will  be  retained  for  passenger  service,  the  level  of 
freight  traffic  is  too  low  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  this 
zone  in  the  points  recommended  for  local  freight  service. 

Before  the  Association  accepts  any  of  these  recommen¬ 
dations,  it  should,  of  course,  review  the  most  recent  data 
on  rail  traffic  in  the  region.  The  basic  traffic  data  used  in 
the  Department’s  analysis  reflected  1972  rail  operations, 
which  was  the  latest  data  available.  Since  1972,  traffic 
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volumes  or  future  expectations  at  certain  of  the  points  may 
have  changed  so  as  to  affect  the  results  of  the  screening 
process.  In  addition,  the  criteria  used  to  screen  these 
points  were  based  on  “typical”  revenue  levels.  Where  the 
“actual”  revenue  generated  by  the  traffic  at  a  given  point 
is  significantly  above  or  below  the  typical  or  average 
figure,  the  probability  of  a  financially  viable  rail  operation 
may  change  accordingly.  However,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  traffic  volumes  at  many  of  the  points  recommended 
for  service  will  have  changed  to  the  extent  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Final  System  Plan  would  not  include  them. 
Therefore,  the  Association’s  analysis  should  center  primar¬ 
ily  on  those  points  not  recommended  for  service. 

In  addition  to  considering  service  by  the  Corporation 
and  existing  Class  I  solvent  carriers,  the  Association  should 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  providing  service  to  some 
of  these  points  by  short  line  railroads  (Class  II)  which,  in 
certain  cases,  may  be  more  economical. 

Designation  Of  Potentially  Excess  Rail  Lines 

All  rail  lines  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  optional  to 
serve  those  points  recommended  for  continued  direct  rail 
service,  and  those  lines  which  provide  duplicate,  low 
density  feeder  service,  are  designated  as  potentially  excess 
rail  lines  for  the  purposes  of  this  report.  These  are  the 
lines  which  should  receive  the  closest  analysis  in  the 
process  of  restructuring  the  local  rail  service  network. 
While  the  rail  lines  classified  as  potentially  excess  repre¬ 
sent  a  significant  portion  of  the  track  miles  in  the  region, 
they  generate  only  4  percent  of  the  region’s  total  rail  traffic. 

The  process  of  identifying  potentially  excess  lines  con¬ 
sidered  several  factors — the  location  of  points  recom¬ 
mended  for  service,  the  existence  of  duplicate  feeder  lines, 
a  line’s  traffic  density  and  whether  the  owning  railroad 
is  bankrupt  or  solvent.  A  line  was  not  identified  as  po¬ 
tentially  excess  if  any  one  of  the  following  conditions  were 
met: 

1.  A  line  was  necessary  to  serve  points  recom¬ 
mended  for  direct  rail  service  or  was  an  alternative  line 
to  such  points  and  met  the  screening  criteria;  or 

2.  A  line  did  not  directly  serve  a  point  recom¬ 
mended  for  service  but  was  the  only  line  which  provided 
access  for  the  points  to  a  mainline  in  the  system ;  or 

3.  A  line  did  not  directly  serve  a  point  recommended 
for  service  but  was  one  of  two  or  more  lines  which 
served  as  access  for  the  points  to  the  mainline  rail  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  existing  traffic  density  on  the  line  was 
greater  than  ten  million  gross  ton  miles  per  route  mile 
per  year  for  bankrupt  carriers’  lines  or  greater  than  five 
million  gross  ton  miles  per  route  mile  per  year  for  solvent 
carriers’  lines. 

If  none  of  these  conditions  applied,  the  line  was  then 
identified  as  potentially  excess. 

The  lower  traffic  density  requirement  for  solvent  car¬ 
riers  in  paragraph  3  above  was  used  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  solvent  carriers'  systems  are  not  faced  with  the 
same  degree  of  financial  nonviability  as  are  the  bankrupt 
carriers,  but  that  some  degree  of  restructuring  of  their 
systems  is  needed.  Also,  the  potential  for  duplicate  feeder 


sen-ice  in  the  bankrupt  carriers’  systems  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  solvent  carriers. 

The  lines  classified  as  potentially  excess  should  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  by  all  affected  parties — the  Association, 
solvent  railroads,  the  States,  and  the  affected  communities 
and  shippers.  The  Association  and  the  solvent  railroads 
should  be  concerned  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Some  of  the  lines  classified  as  being  potentially 
excess  may  serve  points  where  rail  service  is,  in  fact, 
financially  viable.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  screening 
criteria  is  based  on  average  revenue  and  1972  traffic 
levels.  A  given  point  may  generate  traffic  which  pro¬ 
duces  revenues  which  are  significantly  higher  than  the 
average,  or  current  traffic  levels  may  be  higher  than 
they  were  in  1972.  Either  of  these  cases  may  serve  to 
justify  the  inclusion  of  additional  rail  lines  in  the  Final 
System  Plan. 

2.  Certain  of  those  lines  which  continue  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  financially  nonviable  may  be  made  viable  through 
tariff  adjustments  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
line’s  users. 

3.  The  lines  considered  necessary  to  serve  the  points 
recommended  for  continued  direct  rail  service  represent 
the  shortest  rail  distance  from  each  point  to  a  junction 
with  another  financially  viable  rail  line  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  identity  of  the  corporate  entity  now  serv¬ 
ing  the  point.  Thus,  under  the  resulting  network,  a 
point  now  served  by  one  railroad  may  have  to  be 
served  by  a  different  railroad.  The  implementation  of 
the  plan  therefore  requires  consideration  of  a  variety 
of  factors  by  the  involved  railroads  as  well  as  negotia¬ 
tions  among  them  for  the  transfer  and/or  joint  use  of 
facilities. 

The  lines  classified  as  potentially  excess  also  merit  close 
attention  by  States,  local  communities  and  shippers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  lines  most  likely  to  be  determined  to 
be  financially  nonviable  and  hence  excluded  from  the 
Association’s  Final  System  Plan.  In  addition,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  matching  Federal  subsidy  funds  may  make  it 
possible  for  State  and  local  interests  to  continue  those 
rail  lines  which  are  identified  as  financially  nonviable  and 
which  they  believe  to  be  of  particular  importance  to  them. 
Thus,  a  determination  must  be  made  on  the  desirability 
of  subsidizing  and/or  acquiring  each  of  these  lines. 

The  decision  regarding  the  subsidization  of  a  local  rail 
line  should  be  based,  in  part,  on  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  total  resources  consumed  by  direct  rail  service  and 
by  motor  carrier  service  either  from  the  origin  to  destina¬ 
tion  point  or  to  an  intermodal  facility.  A  given  rail  line 
may  be  unable  to  generate  enough  traffic  for  financially 
viable  rail  operation  yet  that  traffic  volume  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  continuing  subsidized  rail  service  since 
its  total  resource  consumption  would  be  less  than  for 
comparable  motor  carrier  service. 

However,  at  low  traffic  levels,  motor  carrier  service  is 
less  costly  than  rail  in  terms  of  total  resource  consumption, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  traffic  should  be  hauled  by  motor 
carrier  rather  than  by  rail  unless  other  overriding  con¬ 
siderations  are  involved.  Ultimately,  if  States  or  localities 
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do  determine  that  subsidy  is  justified,  the  necessary  agree¬ 
ments  would  have  to  be  implemented. 

Figure  10  shows,  for  rail  lines  of  varying  length,  the 
relationship  between  the  level  of  traffic  required  for  a  high 
probability  of  rail  financial  viability  and  the  breakeven 
line  between  rail  and  motor  carriers  in  terms  of  total  re¬ 
source  consumption.  The  line  labeled  (1)  is  the  DOT  Up¬ 
per  Criteria  discussed  earlier.  The  line  labeled  (2)  is 
based  on  an  analysis  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
total  cost  of  resources  consumed  by  motor  carriers  and 
Class  I  railroads  under  efficient  operations  in  moving  like 
tonnages  over  the  same  distance,  which  is  the  distance 
from  a  traffic  generating  point  to  an  intermodal  facility. 
The  estimated  rail  resource  consumption  was  based  on 
the  service  involved  in  switching  the  empty  and  loaded 
freight  cars  at  the  shipper’s  siding,  moving  the  loaded  cars 
to  the  yard,  switching  them  into  a  line  haul  train  and  de¬ 
livering  empty  cars  to  the  shipper’s  siding.  The  estimated 
motor  carrier  resource  consumption  was  based  on  place¬ 
ment  of  empty  trailers  at  the  shipper’s  location,  pick-up 
and  movement  of  the  loaded  trailers  to  the  railroad  yard, 
placement  of  the  load  on  railroad  cars,  and  switching 
those  cars  into  a  line  haul  train.  Line  (2)  thus  represents 
the  volume  of  traffic  required  for  each  length  of  haul  in 
order  for  the  two  modes  to  consume  the  same  value  of  re¬ 
sources.  Below  this  line  motor  carriers  are  more  efficient, 
while  above  it  rail  has  the  efficiency  advantage  in  moving 
the  traffic. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  it  is  recommended  that  only 
those  lines  falling  between  curve  (1)  and  curve  (2)  be 
considered  for  local  subsidy.  The  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  can  consider  whether  rail  service  by  other  than 
Class  I  railroads  may  change  the  relationship  of  these 
curves.  It  is  possible  that  short  line  railroad  operations 
could  improve  the  rail  efficiency  curve  to  the  point  where 
the  line  is  financially  viable  or  where  a  local  subsidy 
might  be  justified. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  for  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  traffic  not  included  in  the  Secretary’s  local  rail 
service  recommendations  (4  percent  of  the  region’s  total 
rail  traffic),  part  of  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  by  rail 
after  the  restructuring  process  has  been  completed  because: 

1.  Some  of  this  traffic  and  associated  lines  will  be 
determined  by  the  Association  to  be,  in  fact,  financially 
viable  and  will  therefore  continue  to  have  direct  rail 
service ; 


2.  Some  of  it  will  be  subsidized  by  States  and  locali¬ 
ties  and  will  thereby  continue  to  receive  direct  rail 
service;  and 

3.  Some  of  it  will  go  by  motor  carrier  from  the  traffic 
generating  point  to  the  nearest  financially  viable  rail 
facility  where  it  will  be  shipped  by  railroad.  Since 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  local  service  lines  in  the  region 
are  less  than  20  miles  in  length,  the  distances  to  the  fi¬ 
nancially  viable  rail  facilities  are  reasonably  short. 
Thus,  while  these  generating  points  will  no  longer  have 
“direct”  rail  service,  they  will  have  rail  service  available 
by  trucking  the  relatively  short  distances  to  operating 
rail  facilities.  In  cases  where  piggyback  service  can  be 
used,  it  may  not  even  be  necessary  to  transfer  cargo 
from  truck  to  freight  cars. 

Specific  Recommendations  F*r  Local  Roil  Service 

The  Secretary’s  specific  recommendations  concerning 
the  rail  service  which  should  be  provided  within  each  of 
the  184  zones  and  accompanying  data  are  contained  in 
Volume  II  of  this  report.  The  material  presented  by 
State  for  each  zone  includes: 

1.  Information  Summary: 

A  summary  of  pertinent  information  regarding  the 
demographic  and  transportation  characteristics  of  the 
zone. 

2.  Zone  Map  of  Points  Recommended  for  Rail  Serv¬ 
ice: 

A  railroad  line  and  railroad  station  map  of  the  zone 
showing  rail  stations  in  the  zone,  railroad  mainlines 
which  pass  through  the  zone  and  points  recommended 
for  direct  rail  service  (city  or  station  names  shown  in 
shaded  blocks ) . 

3.  Station  Data  Summary — Points  Recommended  for 
Rail  Service: 

A  list  of  all  cities  and  stations  which  are  recommended 
for  local  rail  service  (shown  in  shaded  blocks  on  map) 
and  the  approximate  annual  carloads  originating  or 
terminating  at  each  point.  Total  traffic  at  these  points 
is  compared  to  the  zone  total. 

4.  Zone  Map  of  Potentially  Excess  Rail  Lines: 

A  zone  map  identifying  those  segments  of  rail  lines 
which  are  potentially  excess  either  because  they  are  not 
required  for  service  to  the  points  recommended  for 
service  or  because  they  are  duplicate  feeder  lines  (lines 
which  connect  points  which  are  already  connected  by 
other,  heavier-density  lines) . 
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FIGURE  lO 

RAILROAD-MOTOR  CARRIER  BREAKEVEN  ANALYSIS 
FOR  LOCAL  SERVICE  LINES  OF  VARYING  LENGTH 


©  NET  TONS  PER  WEEK  NECESSARY  FOR  A  HIGH  PROBABILITY  OF 
FINANCIALLY  VIABLE  RAIL  OPERATION. 

©  NET  TONS  PER  WEEK  PER  CONSUMPTION  OF  AN  EQUAL  AMOUNT 
OF  RESOURCES  BY  MOTOR  CARRIERS  AND  RAILROADS 


LENGTH  OF  LINE  IN  MILES 

SOURCE:  (1)  FRA  REPORT  OE-73-3 

(2)  FRA  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMICS 
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ZONE  SUMMARY  EXAMPLE 

An  example  of  one  of  the  184  individual  zone  reports,  the  four-page  summary 
of  Lansing,  Michigan  (Zone  161)  is  shown  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  the  local  rail  service  criteria  and  procedures  to 
the  Lansing  zone. 

Discussion 

The  Lansing  zone  originated  or  terminated  an  average  of  239  carloads  of  rail 
traffic  per  day  during  1972.  Rail  service  within  the  zone  is  provided  by  four  rail¬ 
roads.  The  service  of  two  of  these  carriers,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  is  provided  over  heavy  density  (more  than  10  million  gross  ton-miles 
per  mile  per  year)  signalled  track.  The  other  two  carriers,  the  Penn  Central  and 
the  Ann  Arbor  (both  of  which  are  bankrupt)  provide  light  density  local  service. 

The  approach  followed  by  the  Department  in  developing  its  local  rail  service 
recommendations  involved  two  steps: 

1.  All  stations  within  the  zone  that  generated  more  than  75  carloads  of  traffic 
per  year  were  identified.  Next,  each  of  these  stations  was  considered  using  the  DOT 
Upper  Criteria  in  conjunction  with  the  traffic  at  the  station  and  the  distance  from  the 
station  to  the  nearest  financially  viable  rail  line  or  station  to  determine  whether  rail 
service  had  a  high  probability  of  being  financially  viable.  As  a  result  of  this  process, 
stations  recommended  for  service  in  the  Lansing  zone  are  all  located  on  present  main- 
for  continued  direct  rail  service.  These  stations  are  Lansing,  East  Lansing,  Ensel,  and 
Charlotte  (shaded  on  the  map).  Even  if  there  were  no  mainlines  in  the  zone,  the 
traffic  volumes  at  Lansing  justify  having  rail  service  from  the  closest  major  traffic 
center  which  is  Detroit,  and  the  other  three  stations  are  close  enough  to  Lansing  to 
justify  extending  service  from  Lansing. 

2.  The  existing  route  structure  was  examined  to  determine  which  local  service 
lines  were  potentially  excess,  either  because  they  were  not  required  to  serve  the  points 
recommended  for  service  or  because  they  represented  duplicate  facilities.  The  four 
stations  recommended  for  service  in  the  Lansing  zone  are  all  located  on  present  main¬ 
lines.  The  remainder  of  the  local  service  network  is  unnecessary  and  was,  therefore, 
judged  potentially  excess  as  indicated  by  the  shaded  lines  on  the  Potentially  Excess 
Rail  Lines  map. 

Specific  Lansing  Zone  Line  Analysis 

1.  The  Penn  Central  line  from  Lansing  south  through  Mason  has  no  viable 
local  traffic  and  it  is  not  required  to.  serve  Lansing,  which  already  has  two  mainline 
carriers. 

2.  The  Penn  Central  line  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids  through  Charlotte 
serves  no  viable  traffic  points  within  Zone  161,  nor  in  the  adjacent  Jackson  or  Grand 
Rapids  zones,  except  Charlotte,  which  can  be  served  out  of  Lansing  or  Battle  Creek 
along  the  Grand  Trunk  Western’s  mainline  labeled  B. 

3.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  branch  from  Grand  Ledge  through  Eagle  to  Ionia 
has  no  viable  local  traffic. 

4.  The  Grand  Trunk  Western  line  through  the  northern  part  of  the  zone  which 
runs  from  Owosso  to  Grand  Rapids  via  St.  Johns  in  Zone  161  has  no  viable  local  traffic 
and  is  not  necessary  for  through  traffic  from  adjacent  zones. 

5.  The  Ann  Arbor  and  Grand  Trunk  Western  also  have  lines  that  cross  into 
the  zone  at  Elsie  and  Stockbridge,  respectively.  These  lines  were  analyzed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  zones  and  found  redundant. 
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Association  Flan  for  Lansing  • 

The  restructuring  process  for  Lansing  will  require  a  number  of  additional  steps 
by  the  Association  before  it  can  bo  implemented.  These  further  considerations  include: 

1.  As  indicated  above  in  the  discussion  on  Interstate  Rail  Service,  Lansing  is  a 
zone  not  recommended  for  competitive  service.  Is  it  possible  to  consolidate  opera¬ 
tions  so  that  only  one  railroad  continues  to  serve  the  Lansing  zone? 

2.  If  two  railroads  continue  to  serve  the  zone,  is  it  possible  to  have  them  utilize 
joint  facilities,  both  terminals  and  track,  and/or  enter  into  cooperative  service  agree¬ 
ments  designed  to  reduce  their  overall  operating  costs? 

3.  Some  of  the  traffic  in  Lansing  is  located  on  Penn  Central  sidings.  Can  the 
Penn  Central  assets  be  transferred  to  either  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and/or  Grand 
Trunk  Western  to  assure  continued  service?  If  not,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
other  Penn  Central  lines  (i.e.,  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  to  Battle  Creek  or  the 
Penn  Central  service  to  Lansing,  perhaps  using  trackage  rights  to  provide  access  to 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  Detroit). 

4.  Do  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Grand  Trunk  Western  desire  to  abandon 
their  lines  (there  is  no  requirement  that  they  do  so)  and  if  so,  include  this  abandon¬ 
ment  in  the  system  plan?  Early  indication  of  their  intentions  would  facilitate  any 
State  determination  of  subsidy  requirements. 
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ZONE  161  LANSING/MI 

Location:  Central  Michigan 

Population:  378,423^ 

Area  (sq.  miles):  1  ,702^ 

Interstate  Highways:  96 

Railroad  Service: 

Bankrupt:  Ann  Arbor,  Penn  Central 

Solvent:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Grand  Trunk  Western 

2 

Rail  Freight  Originated  and  Terminated: 

Carloads  per  year:  87,172 
Carloads  per  day:  239 

2 

Principal  Commodity:  Transportation  Equipment 


1970  Census  of  population 

2 

1972  Traffic  data  supplied  by  individual  railroads 
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ZONE  161  LANSING*  Ml 

POINTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  RAIL  SERVICE 


BLUE  SHADE:  POINTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  SERVICE 
RED  LINE:  BANKRUPT  CARRIER  MAINLINES 
BLUE  LINE:  SOLVENT  CARRIER  MAINLINES 
A  A.  ETC:  MAINLINE  ROUTE  IDENTIFICATION 
NUMBERS  INDICATE  TRAFFIC  DENSITY  (SEE  KEY) 
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ZONE  161  LANSING/MI 


RAILROAD  MAINLINES  IN  ZONE 


Line 

A 

B 


Carrier 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Grand  Trunk  Western 


Route 

Chicago-Detroit  to  East 

Detroit-Chicago 
Chicago-Pt.  Huron  to  Canada 


POINTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE 


Points  listed  are  stations  that  originate  and  terminate  sufficient  traffic  to  require  rail  service. 


Station  Name 


Annual  Carloads 


1 


Lansing 
Charlotte 
E.  Lansing 
Ensel 


80,090 

2,061 

1,056 

899 


Traffic  Summary 

Total  annual  carloads  in  Zone:  87 , 1  72 

Percent  of  traffic  in  zone  at  stations  recommended  for  service:  96% 

1  Traffic  data  supplied  by  individual  railroads 
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ZONE  161  LANSING.  Ml 


POTENTIALLY  EXCESS  RAIL  LINES 

MAXIMUM  PERCENT  OF  ZONE  TRAFFIC  ON  THESE  LINES  4% 


(ORANGE  LINE:  RAIL  LINES  ElfHER  NOT  NECESSARY  TO 
SERVE  THOSE  POINTS  RECOMMENCED  FOR  SERVICE  OR 
WHICH  ARE  DUPLICATE  FEEDER  LINES.) 
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PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Although  a  significant  portion  of  the  railroad  passenger 
miles  operated  in  the  nation  is  attributable  to  intercity 
and  commuter  passenger  operations  in  the  region,  most  of 
the  rail  lines  used  for  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
primarily  carry  freight.  The  exception  to  this  is  the 

Table  17.— INTERCITY  PASSENGER  SERVICES  IN 
THE  REGION 

(Other  Than  Northeast  Corridor) 

(First  Nine  Months  1973) 


Railroad  Company 
and  End-Points 

Railroad  ' 

Route 

Mile¬ 

age* 

Daily 
Round- 
trips  3 

Aver¬ 
age 
Daily 
Rider- 
ship  4 

AMTRAK 

New  York-Kansas 

PC/MP 

1,470 

1 

646 

City  via  St.  Louis 

New  York-Chicago  5 

PC 

1,047 

1 

780 

Newport  News/Wash- 

PC/Chessie 

1,057 

1 

33) 

ington — Chicago 

Chicago — Florida 

PC/L&N/SCL  1,871 

1 

335 

via  Louisville 

Washington-Montreal 

PC/BM/CV 

670 

1 

330 

New  York-Florida 

PC/ RF&P/ 
SCL 

2,  167 

4 

3,350 

Buffalo-New  York  * 

PC 

436 

5 

1,145 

Chicago-Dctroit 

PC 

282 

2 

416 

H  arrisburg-Phila. 

PC 

103 

10.5 

1,790 

Wash.-Cumberland 

Chessie 

146 

1 

300 

SOUTHERN 

Wash.-Birmingham  T 

Southern 

1,  154 

1 

557 

(New  Orleans) 

Wash.-Atlanta 

Southern 

633 

1 

135 

Wash.-Lynchburg 

Southern 

172 

1 

35 

ROCK  ISLAND 

Chicago- Peoria 

Rock  Island 

161 

1 

133 

Chicago- Rock  Island 

Rock  Island 

181 

1 

91 

Region  Total. . . 

(Other  than  North- 

32.5 

10,373 

east  Corridor) 

1  PC-Penn  Central,  MP-Missouri  Pacific,  L&N- Louisville 
&  Nashville,  SCL-Seaboard  Coast  Line,  BM-Boston  &  Maine, 
CV-Central  Vermont,  RF&P- Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac. 

*  Total  for  route,  not  limited  to  miles  in  the  region. 

*  Represents  number  of  roundtrips  offered  for  December 
1973. 

*  Total  passengers  served  by  trains  operating  between  end¬ 
point  cities. 

*  Includes  Harrisburg-Washington  section. 

*  Includes  intermediate  service  between  New  York- Albany 
and  New  York-Syracuse. 

*  Daily  Washington-Birmingham,  tri-weekly  Birmingham- 
New  Orleans. 

Data  Source:  Monthly  financial  reports  for  railroads  noted. 


“Northeast  Corridor”  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Boston,  where  intercity  passenger  and  commuter  operations 
are  extensive. 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak) 
operates  virtually  all  intercity  service  in  the  region  over  a 
route  network  that  serves  most  major  population  centers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Boston-New-York-Washington, 
Philadelphia-Harrisburg.  New  York-Buffalo,  and  New 
York-Florida  routes,  where  more  frequent  service  is  offered. 
Amtrak  operates  only  one  or  two  trains  a  day  in  each 
direction  over  each  of  its  routes  (Table  17). 

Virtually  all  of  these  Amtrak  services  are  operated  over 
Penn  Central  lines.  Two  other  railroads  in  the  region,  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Rock  Island,  operate  intercity 
passenger  service  outside  the  Amtrak  system.  The  South¬ 
ern’s  services  consist  of  daily  round  trips  from  Washington 
to  Lynchburg,  Atlanta,  and  Birmingham,  with  the  latter 
train  continuing  to  New  Orleans  three  times  each  week. 
The  Southern  cooperates  with  Amtrak  to  provide  joint 
ticketing  and  through  car  services  to  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  Rock  Island  operates  daily  round  trips 
from  Chicago  to  Peoria  and  Rock  Island.  Both  of  these 
latter  operations  receive  substantial  subsidies  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  Auto-train  Corporation  also  provides 
daily  service  from  Lorton,  Virginia,  in  the  Washington. 
D.C..  area  to  Sanford,  Florida. 

Northeast  Corridor 

The  Act  specifies  as  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Final  System 
Plan  the  establishment  of  improved  high-speed  rail  passen¬ 
ger  service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor,  consonant  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  in  his  September  1971 
report  entitled  Recommendations  for  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation.  The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  initiate 
work  on  the  necessary  engineering  studies  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  implement  these  recommendations.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  to  negotiate  an 
appropriate  agreement  with  Amtrak  for  the  sale  or  lease  to 
Amtrak  of  those  rail  properties  designated  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Association’s  Final  System  Plan.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  authorized  to  issue  Federally  guaranteed  obliga¬ 
tions  to  support  the  improvement  of  these  properties. 

As  shown  in  Table  18,  over  half  of  all  Amtrak  trains 
in  the  region  run  in  the  Corridor.  The  coordination  of  this 
passenger  traffic  with  rail  commuter  and  freight  service 
presents  one  of  the  major  problems  that  the  Association 
must  deal  with  in  its  plan  for  this  route. 

Commuter  Service 

Extensive  commuter  service  is  performed  by  regional 
carriers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
♦  Table  19).  Local  commuter  services  are  operated  on 
all  but  140  miles  of  the  460-mile  Boston-Washington 
route  (all  Penn  Central  trackage).  There  are  also  smaller 
commuter  service  operations  in  the  Washington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  areas.  In  all  the  high 
use  areas,  commuter  service  has  already  been  supported  by 
local  authorities  in  the  form  of  operating  subsidies,  fa¬ 
cility  acquisition  and  capital  grants.  Segments  of  the 
right-of-way  are  owned  or  leased  by  public  agencies  in  the 
New  York  and  Boston  areas. 
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Table  18.— AMTRAK  SERVICES  IN  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR 


(Including  Present  Feeder  Service) 
(First  Nine  Months  of  1973) 


Average* 

Daily  1 

Daily 

Route 

Round- 

Rider- 

End-Points 

Railroad 

Mileage 

trips 

ship 

Boston — Wash - 

Penn  Central 

457 

8 

7,030 

New  York — Wash. 
New  Haven — 

Penn  Central 

225 

17 

6,700 

Washington _ 

Springfield — 

Penn  Central 

300 

1 

530 

Washington. ... 

Penn  Central 

361 

1 

755 

New  York — Bos... 

Penn  Central 

232 

2 

560 

Phila. — Boston _ 

Penn  Central 

322 

2 

985 

Phila. — New  York 
New  Haven — 

Penn  Central 

90 

10 

9,675 

Hartford _ 

New  Haven — 

Penn  Central 

37 

3 

265 

Springfield . 

Penn  Central 

62 

4 

210 

Total — Northeast  Corridor. 

48 

26,710 

Region  Total  (including  other 

than  Northeast  Corridor) 

80.5 

37,083 

1  Represents  number  of  roundtrips  offered  for  December’ 
1973. 

*  Represents  total  number  of  passengers  served  by  trains 
operating  between  noted  end-points. 

Data  Source:  Monthly  Amtrak  financial  reports,  first  nine 
month,  1973. 


Table  19.— RAILROAD  COMMUTER  SERVICE  IN  THE 


REGION 

(1973) 

Area  and 

Route 

Week- 

Local  Gov’t. 

Mile- 

day 

Authority  1 

Railroad 

age* 

Trips  * 

Boston 

MBTA _ 

Boston  and  Maine _ 

157 

20,000 

MBTA _ 

Penn  Central . .  _ 

43 

2,600 

MBTA _ 

Penn  Central _ 

44 

12,000 

Total _ 

New  York 

244 

34,600 

MTA _ 

Long  Island  Railroad.. 

355 

245,000 

N.J.  DOT _ 

Central  of  New  Jersey. 

50 

15,600 

N.J.  DOT/MTA 

Erie- Lackawanna _ 

217 

72,000 

MTA. . . 

Penn  Central _ 

150 

76,000 

N.J.  DOT . 

Penn  Central . . . . 

58 

40,600 

N.J.  DOT. . 

New  York  &  Long 
Branch 

57 

23,000 

MTA/CTA _ 

Penn  Central _ 

135 

59,000 

MTA _ 

Staten  Island  Rapid 
Transit 

14 

18,000 

N.J.  DOT . 

Reading  . . .  .  . 

85 

400 

Total _ 

1, 121 

549, 600 

Table  19.— RAILROAD  COMMUTER  SERVICE  IN  THE 
REGION — Continued 
(1973) 


Area  and 
Local  Gov’t. 
Authority  1 

Railroad 

Route 
Mile¬ 
age  * 

Week¬ 
day 
Trips  * 

Philadelphia 

SEPTA _ 

.  Penn  Central . . 

119 

67,000 

SEPTA _ 

.  Reading. _ 

204 

46,000 

N.J.  DOT _ 

.  Pennsylvania- Reading 

116 

500 

Total _ 

Seashore  Lines 

439 

113,500 

Washington 

Penn  Central. .  _ 

40 

900 

Chessie _  _ 

86 

2,700 

Total _ 

126 

3,600 

Pittsburgh 

Chessie _ _ 

18 

>,000 

Penn  Central . . 

31 

400 

Total . 

49 

1,400 

Detroit 

Grand  Trunk  Western 

26 

2,000 

Penn  Central . .  . 

36 

200 

Total _ 

62 

2,200 

Cleveland 

Erie- Lackawanna _ 

66 

300 

Total _ 

66 

300 

Chicago  4 _ 

..  Burlington  Northern... 

38 

43,000 

Illinois  Central  Gulf _ 

75 

60,000 

Milwaukee  Road _ 

110 

29,500 

Norfolk  &  Western _ 

23 

1,600 

Chicago  &  North 

145 

85,000 

Western 

Penn  Central _ 

43 

1,200 

Rock  Island. . . . . 

52 

26,000 

South  Shore. . . 

90 

10,600 

Total... . 

576 

256,900 

Regional  Total  . . . . . . 

2,683 

962, 100 

1  MBT A- Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority, 
MTA — Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  (State  of  New 
York),  N.J.  DOT — New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation, 
CTA — Connecticut  Transportation  Authority,  SEPTA — 
Southeast  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority. 

*  Total  route  mileage  may  include  some  duplication. 

*  Total  passenger  trips  per  day,  any  direction. 

4  Several  railroads  which  provide  commuter  service  in  the 
Chicago  area  participate  in  suburban  mass  transit  districts 
which  permit  them  to  receive  matching  public  funds  for 
capital  purchases  for  this  service.  These  railroads  are  the 
Burlington  Northern,  Illinois  Central  Gulf  and  Milwaukee 
Road. 

Data  Source:  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
Office  of  Capital  Assistance;  Chicago  area  Transportation 
Study. 
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Association  Plan 

Improvements  to  the  rail  network  in  the  region  should 
result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  passenger  services  where  im¬ 
provements  in  track  and  signals  occur  on  those  facilities 
which  carry  both  freight  and  passenger  services. 

However,  because  of  the  concentration  of  passenger 
operations  in  the  region,  we  believe  that  passenger  service 
requirements  at  both  the  local  and  intercity  levels 
must  be  afforded  special  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Final  System  Plan.  In  most  cases  the  routes 
now  utilized  for  passenger  services  are  heavy  freight  routes 


and  will  likely  continue  as  such.  The  Department  recog¬ 
nizes  that  Amtrak  may  wish  to  make  changes  in  service 
on  segments  of  present  passenger  routes  as  a  result  of  the 
final  plan.  Such  changes  should  be  limited  in  their  impact 
to  intermediate  points  on  Amtrak’s  system.  The  major 
end-point  cities  should  not  be  affected. 

The  Association  must  devote  special  attention  to  the 
current  and  projected  requirements  of  commuter  and 
intercity  passenger  service.  The  Final  System  Plan  must 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  service  quality 
and  that  appropriate  priority  status  is  given  to  passenger 
train  movements,  particularly  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
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Table  20.— LIST  OF  RAILROAD  NAMES  AND 

Code  Railroad  Name 

AA  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Company 

AY  The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  Railroad  Company 
BA  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  Company 
BL  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
BM  Boston  &.  Maine  Corporation 

BN  Burlington  Northern 

BO  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
CE  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
CM  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
CO  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company 
CP  Canadian  Pacific 

CV  Central  Vermont  Railway,  Incorporated 

DH  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  Company 

DM  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Railway  Company 

DS  Detroit  and  Toledo  Shore  Line  Railroad  Company 

DT  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad  Company 

EL  Erie  Lackawanna  Railway 

EJ  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railway  Company 

GT  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad 

IC  Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad 

JC  The  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey 

LH  The  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railway  Company 

LI  The  Long  Island  Railroad 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT 

Code  Railroad  Name 

LN  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 

LS  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railroad  Company 

LV  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

MC  Maine  Central  Railroad  Company 

MG  Monongahela  Railway 

MP  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

NO  Chicago  and  North  Western  Transportation  Company 

NW  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company 

PC  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 

PL  Pittsburgh  A:  Lake  Erie  Railroad 

PR  Pennsylvania- Reading  Seashore  Lines 

PW  Providence  and  Worcester  Company 

RF  Riohmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad 

Company 

RG  Reading  Company 

RI  Chicago,  Rock  Island  aud  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
SC  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 

SF  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Coinpauy 

SL  Soo  Line  Railroad  Company 

SO  Southern  Railway  Company 

TW  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad  Company 

VT  The  Vermont  Railway  Incorporated 

WM  Western  Maryland  Railway 


Errata 

The  following  changes  should  be  made  in  the  footnotes  to  Volume  I : 

Page  Line  or  Footnote  Corrections 

5395  Footnote  1  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  footnote:  “Daven¬ 

port,  Iowa  is  included,  for  purposes  of  this  Report,  in  the 
region  under  study  because  it  is  part  of  the  Davenport- 
Rock  Island-Moline  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA)  which  is  Zone  135  in  this  Report.” 

5411  Footnote  1  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  footnote:  “As  indi¬ 

cated  in  the  correction  to  the  first  footnote  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Summary,  the  Department  has,  for  purposes 
of  this  Report,  included  Davenport,  Iowa  in  Zone  135  due 
to  the  fact  that  Davenport  is  part  of  the  Davenport- 
Rock  Island-Moline  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA).” 
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VOLUME  II— LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE 
RECOMMENDATION 

Part  I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Part  II:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

(Incorporated  by  reference  In  accordance 
with  5  U.S.C.  552(a)  and  1  CFR  Part  51) 

Incorporation  by  reference  of  Volume 
II  of  the  report  in  this  document  was 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  7,  1974  (IBR  Doc¬ 
ket  74-2).  The  incorporated  material  is 
on  file  at  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Reg- 


Region:  • 

1.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Con¬ 

necticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  New  Jersey. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 

Virginia,  Virginia. 

3.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia. 

4.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 

Indiana,  Ohio. 

5.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas, 

Louisiana. 

6.  Idaho,  Oregon.  Washington. 

7.  Arizona,  California,  Nevada. 

8.  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas. 


ister  and  is  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  during  regular  office  hours  in  Room 
8401,  1100  L  St.,  NW„  Washington,  DC. 

Editorial  Note:  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation’s  report,  “Rail  Service  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Region” 
(both  Volume  I  which  is  printed  in  full 
text  above  and  Volume  II  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  by  reference)  is  available  for 
public  inspection  or  for  purchase  as  set 
forth  below: 

Available  for  Public  Inspection 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

400  Seventh  Street  SW.,  Rm.  5428,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.  20590,  Telephone:  (202) 
426-4000  _ 

Regional  headquarters 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Bldg.,  Boston, 

Mass.  02203. 

3535  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 
P.O.  Box  20636,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 


536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605. 

Federal  Bldg..  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76102. 

319  SW.  Pine  St.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102. 

Federal  Office  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 


Depository  Libraries 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  are  also 
available  for  inspection  at  any  of  the 
1143  Federal  documents  depository  li¬ 
braries  located  throughout  the  country. 
Many  public  and  college  or  university  li¬ 
braries  are  depository  libraries. 

• 

Purchase 

The  report  has  been  printed  in  both 
black/white  and  color  editions.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  marked  to  the  attention,  “Select¬ 
ed  Item  Unit.”  All  or  sections  of  the  re¬ 
port  may  be  ordered  as  follows: 

Black/white  Color 


Volume  I _  $1.25  $1.25 

Volume  II,  Part  I _  3.40  13.75 

Volume  II,  Part  II _  3.  60  15.  00 


Complete  Report _  8.  25  30. 00 


For  prompt  handling  of  mail  orders, 
prepayment  must  accompany  the  order. 

The  black/ white  edition  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  beginning  Tuesday,  February  19, 


1974,  at  the  following  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  Bookstores: 

Government  Printing  Office 
710  North  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
Telephone:  (202)  783-3238 

Forres tal  Bookstore 
Room  l-J-001 
James  Forrestal  Building 
1000  Independence  Ave. 

(L’Enfant  Plaza) 

Washington,  D.C.  20407 
Telephone:  (202)  426-7937 

Department  of  Commerce,  Lobby 
14th  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20230 
Telephone:  (202)  967-3527 

Atlanta  Bookstore 
Room  100,  Federal  Building 
275  Peachtree  Street  NE. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 
Telephone:  (404)  526-6947 

Birmingham  Bookstore 
Room  102A,  2121  Building 
2121  Eighth  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35203 
Telephone:  (205)  325-6056 

Boston  Bookstore 

Room  G25,  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal 
Building 


Sudbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02203 
Telephone:  (617)  223-6071 
Canton,  Ohio  Bookstore 
Federal  Office  Building 
201. Cleveland  Avenue  SW. 

Canton,  Ohio  44702 

Telephone:  (216)  455-8971 

Chicago  Bookstore 

Room  1463 — 14th  floor 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Ill.  60604 

Telephone:  (312)  353-5133 

Dallas  Bookstore 

Room  1C46 

Federal  Building— U.S.  Courthouse 

1100  Commerce  Street 

Dallas.  Tex.  75202 

Telephone:  (214  )  749-1541 

Detroit  Bookstore 

Room  229,  Federal  Building 

231  W.  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48226 
Telephone:  (313  )  226-7816 
Denver  Bookstore 
Room  1421 

Federal  Building— U.S.  Courthouse 
1961  Stout  Street  __ 

Denver,  Colo.  80202 
Telephone:  (303)  837-3965 
Kansas  City  Bookstore 
Room  135,  Federal  Office  Building 
601  East  12th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
Telephone:  (816)  374-2160 
Los  Angeles  Bookstore 
Room  1015,  Federal  Office  Building 
300  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90012 
Telephone:  (213  )  688-5841 
Milwaukee  Bookstore 
Room  190,  Federal  Building 
517  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202 
Telephone:  (414)  224-1304 
New  York  Bookstore 
Room  110 
26  Federal  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
Telephone:  (212)  264-3826 
Philadelphia  Bookstore 
U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
Main  Lobby 

Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 
Telephone:  (215)  597-0677 
Pueblo  Bookstore 
Pueblo  Industrial  Park 
Pueblo,  Colo.  81001 
Telephone:  (303  )  544-2301 
San  Francisco  Bookstore 
Room  1023,  Federal  Office  Building 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 
Telephone:  (415  )  556-6657 
Seattle  Bookstore 
Room  1056 

Federal  Office  Building 
909  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104 
Telephone:  (206  )  442-4270 
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